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Flyin’ High” 


A MAGAZINE FOR THOSE WHO HAVE STORIES IN THEIR HEADS 
By Phyllis Fenner * 


to hurry home,” 


esp VE got panted 

Paul, as he ran madly past the li- 
brary door at three o'clock, “I’ve got a 
story in my head and | want to write it 
down before I forget it.” 

The first meeting of the editorial staff 
of Flyin’ High was over. The editors, in 
a more or less excited fashion, had dis- 
cussed what magazines in general con- 
tained, what the aim of their magazine 
was to be, and other important subjects. 
The editors left the library feeling that 
they were going to do big things. Was it 
not the first real magazine the school had 
had? Of course, there had been 
magazines and newspapers but they had 
been filled with class doings, news and 
many articles on the same subject done 
by every member of the class and cor- 
rected until they all sounded alike. No 
one had been interested in reading them, 
altho making them had been fun. 


class 


It really all began with Teddy. Teddy 
was the “swing poet” of the school. He 
used, at first, to stick little wads of paper 
into my hands as his class marched out 
at noontime past the library door. Thes: 
little folded paper contained 
poems. Becoming bolder, Teddy came to 
the library and, serious little 
voice, would sing me his “swing” poems. 


bits of 
in a sweet 


One day he said with much pride, 
“You know, Miss Fenner, I inherited my 
writing.” In some surprise I said, “Why, 
Teddy, who writes in your family ?” “My 


® Librarian. Plandome Road School, Manhasset, 


mother,” he replied, “She wrote a college 
cheer once.” 

Well, it was for people just like Teddy 
who had the urge to express himself that 
I had a dream of an unedited magazine, 
a vehicle for those few who wanted to 
write or draw but had no place to see 
their things in print. What fun is it to 
write if no one but yourself ever sees 
what you write? 

There were others besides Teddy altho 
none was more persistent. There was the 
shy boy who waited until I was busy 
filing and could not look at him to say, 
“I wrote a poem today. It was about 
April.” And when I said, “That’s fine. 
Have you a copy of it with you?” “No,” 
he said blushing, “but I could write it 
down for you,” Then he wrote it down 
on the back of the catalog card. 


A Time of Confidences 


A ten-year old girl confided to me that 
It was a time of con- 
confessed that | 


she wrote stories. 


fidences. | also wrote 
stories. Thereupon, we formed a very 
select author’s club, meeting after school. 
She and I read and criticized each other's 
Connie was a hard critic. One 
night Nicky was “on the lot” just hang- 
ing around, so I passed to him one of my 
“You're not 


stories. 


stories. “It’s good,” he said. 
a good critic,” exclaimed Connie in some 
heat, ‘I tell Miss Fenner things that are 
wrong.” 
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And so it went on, children with sto- 
ries in their heads, little boys and poems, 
funny little pictures with which children 
amused themselves drawing. Who was 
in a better position to see them all and 
listen than the librarian. She seemed the 
one to do something about it. 

We began rather slowly. It was an- 
nounced in the classrooms that all those 
interested in a school magazine should 
hand their names in at the library. The 
number was overwhelming, altho I real- 
ized that many who gave their names 
would lose interest. But the number was 
so large that the first meeting was held 
in the auditorium instead of the library. 
The purpose of the magazine was dis- 
cussed, the various duties of editors were 
suggested and it was announced that 
there would be an exhibit of a magazine 
from start to finish in the library and a 
real magazine editor would speak to them 
about what editors do and how a maga- 
zine is made. 

The magazine exhibit was kindly lent 
to us showing the whole process from 
the manuscripts and original drawings to 
the finished product. An editor spoke to 
the children about the magazine, an- 
swered questions, explained what was 
meant by a magazine’s policy, and got us 
generally excited and stirred up over 
having a magazine. 

The next step was to get our editors, 
and of course, every child who had given 
in his name hoped to be an editor. | 
wanted a chance to be a bit arbitrary, 
for I had my eye on certain children who 
were just the ones for certain jobs. It 
was announced that anyone who wished 
a particular editorial post should drop 
into the old town-meeting ballot box in- 
side the library door a try-out manu- 
script, or a suggestion for a special page 
which no one else had thought of. The 
results were refreshing, to say the least. 

Wrote Tom, “A chief editor should 
know how to write stories and have a 
touch of poetry. He should not allow too 
much gun play in his stories. He should 
see the sunny side.” Anyone would know 
he would be a good editor. 


Little “swing poet” Teddy was so 
afraid he wouldn’t be an editor and so 
afraid he would not be a good sport if 
not chosen that he worked himself into a 
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“lather.” He wrote a very mature little 
piece about the duties of a “poetry edi- 
tor” in which he said, in points one and 
two, that a poetry editor should know, 
first, how to write poetry and, second, 
how to judge it. After all this maturity) 
he was very revealing. He ended, “A 
poetry editor should not be jealous.” 
Bless him! Of course, he was an editor, 
and a faithful one, and a very fair one 
always. 

It would have taken a far harder- 
boiled and harder-hearted person than | 
am to have had a small editorial board 
when there were so many wistful chil 
dren. We ended up with a board of 
twenty-three and many special depart 
ments not planned. 


Choosing a Name 


The question of a name for our maga 
zine had to be decided. We offered a 
prize for a name, but no good ones were 
forthcoming. The names tended to be 
copies of other magazine names or to be 
more applicable to newspapers. One of 
those suggested was “Mountain Eagle.” 
Said one editor, “We couldn’t call it a 
mountain eagle on Long Island but ws 
are flying high.” “Flying High,” shouted 
someone. “That’s a good name.” “Call it 
Flyin’ High,” said one little girl, ‘“That’s 
smarter.” So Flyin’ High it became, and 
| feel we made a good choice. 

Next we discussed the policy of our 
magazine and several editorials were 
written about it. We dedicated ourselves 
to good stories. It was a literary maga 
zine purely and simply. It was not for 
news. 

Our editors urged their classmates to 
hand in material. “See your name in 
print” became sort of a slogan. The sto 
ries, poems, and drawings were dropped 
into the old ballot box inside the library 
door. No one was watching to see the 
things dropped in. Everything was con 
fidential. Each night the Editor-in-Chief 
unlocked the little padlock, sorted the 
material into poetry, stories, articles, art 
work, book reviews, etc. The “managing 
editors,” sort of “men of all work,” de- 
cided upon the size of the magazine, its 
arrangement, number of copies, etc. The 
“story editors” read, criticized and cor- 
rected the stories, choosing the ones to be 
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THE 


BUSY EDITORIAL 
used. The ' poetry editors” did the same 
with the poems. The “art editors” 
worked on a cover, voted upon the work 
handed in by other people, and then when 
the stories wére chosen they illustrated 


them. The first cover design was by an 
editor but after that the next two were 
by other children. The children them- 


selves did all the corre¢ ting of punctua 
tion and spelling. It was impressed upon 
them that they could change nothing. 
They could cut but not change a writer’s 
words. There were instances of “push- 
ing” for a friend, but on the whole, they 
were very fair about their choice of sto 
ries. 

One of our best features 
columnist called her 
Worms.” “ran on” 
fashion about books, old and new. 
did it directly on the library typewriter 
with no help whatsoever. She ended her 
first page with “For the people who have 
not been interested so far you might be 
interested in Scottish Chiefs, by Jane 
Porter. It may be a bit historical but :t 
is very exciting. It is sort of sad at the 
end because the hero and heroine had to 
die so that the book would end success- 


WaS a book 
page 
in a delightful 
She 


vho “Book 


She 


fully.” Not bad for a ten-year old! 
Our humorist called himself “Know 
Itall.”” He called his page “Questions 


and Suggestions Box.” He wrote “Snorts 


STAFF OF 


“FLYIN’ HIGH” 

and growls don’t look well in print but 
send them in if you have any.” And 
since, of course, there could be no com- 
plaints before the first number he pro- 
ceeded to write himself an anonymous 
letter criticizing and complaining. He 
wrote to himself, “If you are so hot, 
have a good “dyed-in-the-wool” murder 
mystery in the May issue.” 


From Baseball to Hookworm 


We have had articles on everything 
from the World’s Series to Hookworm 
We have had poems that rhyme and 
poems that don’t. We had some good 
articles about authors, excellent 
book reviews, a hobby page featuring a 
model engine with elaborate drawings. 


some 


We had southern folk stories told by 
little colored children. We had stories 
about Indians and about pets. The first 


story in Flyin’ High by a nine-year old 
girl began, “When the world was still a 
child in 1851” and went on to describe 
father as having “bushy eyebrows and 
mustache and rheumatism of course.” 
One pretty-faced little boy handed in a 
half sheet of a murderous “Sax Rohmer- 
ish” sort of tale ending with the words 
at the bottom “More next weak.” It 
wasn’t printed, of course, but he received 
a regular rejection slip saying “We are 
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sorry we cannot use your story. Please 
try again.” He wasn’t discouraged. The 
children were all good sports. 

The cover was made by linoleum block 
and printed by the children on ordinary 
tough wrapping paper. After the first 
number we sold copies, receiving enough 
money to pay for having the magazine 
stapled at the town print shop. 

The paper itself was run off on a 
Rexograph machine. We could get one 
hundred and fifty fair copies. The pic- 
tures were traced on by the artists from 
their original drawings. This seemed to 
work well. The children could not do all 
the typing of the master copies, but by 
the time we had published our third num- 
ber they were doing quite a bit of it. 

There were several things which we 
did to make it like a real magazine. We 
never ran a complete story, page after 
page. We continued it thruout the maga- 
zine. That was the Editor’s suggestion. 
Then we did not want to put the child- 
dren’s ages below their names so we had 
a column at the end of the magazine 
called “Our Contributors.” Two ten-year- 
old boys wrote that up, and it was a job 
and a half, and they did a good job. 
They managed to write a couple of sent- 
ences about each person and actually 
varied it and brought humor into it. 


The First Issue 


We brought out our first number on 
April Fool’s Day which nearly caused a 
riot and did bring a bit of displeasure 
down on our heads from a few teachers 
who really could not be blamed. It was 
fun. We announced it in an Assembly 
program. One child read an elaborate 
synopsis of a pioneer play with a cast of 
characters made up of the editors. When 
the curtain was raised the editors stood 
with a sign saying “April Fool.” Then 
another sign was brought on reading, 
“the time is 2:45.” At that time the edi- 
tors delivered free copies to the class 
rooms. A copy was also given to each 
contributor. 

Well, Flyin’ High has now become an 
established part of the school activities. 
The old ballot box is always inside the 
library door. The contributions come in 
daily. We have cut our number of issues 
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to five a year because of the immense 
amount of work involved in “running 
off” the magazine. 


Unedited 


We have been criticized by some teach- 
ers because it is unedited. Some fear 
criticism in the community if a gram- 
matical error is made. Others would like 
to have more of a part in the stories, | 
think. But we still stick to our original 
policy of having it the children’s own 
magazine. Is it getting the children into 
bad habits because we allow them to hand 
in a story written in pencil and with mis- 
spelled words? I don’t think so. I feel 
that were we to insist upon a child’s labo- 
riously correcting and copying his story 
in ink we would be discouraging the very 
thing we are after—that creative spark. 
I am afraid to do anything to stop that. 

Parents are enthusiastic because it is 
unedited. We have many nice letters and 
comments about Flyin’ High. Some 
teachers find it very revealing because 
not being touched by adults it gives a 
picture of the real child. And the chil- 
dren find it fun and a great satisfaction. 

Just to prove how very important 
Flyin’ High is, lest you are not already 
convinced, I must tell you what happened 
the other day. It was a very rainy day. 
The telephone rang. A mother said, 
“Does the material have to be in for 
Flyin’ High today? John is home with a 
cold but if the stories have to be in [’ll 
bring his over.” Yes, we are important. 


Holiday Material Wanted 


To the Editor: 

I am collecting new material for a three- 
or four-volume anthology on all of the Amer- 
ican holidays and festivals. Contributions of 
poems, articles, essays, epigrams, stories, plays, 
tableaux, games, exercises, etc., are solicited, 
and will be carefully considered. Return post- 
age should be enclosed, with authorized per- 
mission for reproduction, or address of copy- 
right holder. These volumes will complete and 
bring down to date my series Our American 
Holidays (18 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co.). 

RoBert HAvEN SCHAUFFLER 
299 West 12th St. 
New York City 








Responsible Trustees 
By Chalmers Hadley * 


HILIP O. 
in the February 


KEENEY’S pertinent article 
1939 issue of Wilson 
Bulletin—“The Public Library: A People’s 
University?”—presents a subject which has 
been of perennial interest for years, and the 
discussions of which have reflected nearly as 
many phases of belief as there have been 
library types to discuss them. 

I feel sure that librarians will agree with 
Mr. Keeney in his contention for library 
trustees who are representative of their com- 
munities, and also in his plea for more de- 
mocracy within libraries themselves. There 
will be differences of judgment as to what 
constitutes a representative trustee and I do 
not believe Mr. Keeney intends to suggest 
numerical representation on library boards 
based on the ratio of wealth as represented 
in a community’s population. 

The discussion also makes clear anew the 
confronting problem of combining ideals— 
democratic or otherwise—with work-a-day 
conditions and limitations. 

While the wealthiest citizens are not usually 
found on a public library’s Board of Trustees, 
Mr. Keeney is doubtless right in believing 
that they are not the poorest of our people— 
the “87 per cent of the population who own 
barely 10 per cent of the wealth.” This fact 
suggests that library trustees usually have, 
thru ability or opportunity, placed themselves 
out of the 87 per cent class. 


The Basis of Value 


Personally I do not believe any financial 
rating of trustees is important as is that of 
the question of their value to the library. 
This value will not be based on personal 
wealth but it will be on a trustee’s real in- 
terest in the library. This interest does not 
mean simply faithful attendance on trustees’ 
meetings but in the difficult task of trying to 
secure fair library financial support and in 
helping to present to the community the li- 
brary as an integral and indispensable part 
of the community’s life. 

When Mr. Joeckel was preparing material 
for his book alluded to by Mr. Keeney, he 
asked me if I favored on my own library 
3oard a Jew, a Catholic, a lawyer, a labor 
leader, a small business man, etc. 

I replied that I favored them all except the 
small business man, and that I did not favor 
him for the same reason that I would not 
favor a small labor leader, a small lawyer, 
a small doctor, or a small anything else. 


* Librarian, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


My observation has been that in communi- 
ties generally there are a few people, very 
few as compared to the population, who carry 
most of the burden of public responsibility 
because this is placed on them. I believe they 
accept responsibility mainly because of their 
social sense and civic awareness. As insig- 
nificant as they are numerically, they lead in 
Community Chest campaigns and serve on 
hospital, school, recreation, museum, library, 
and numerous other boards. Whether or not 
they are as valuable as trustees elected to 
serve thru populur vote I do not know, but 
I will guess these same people would usually 
be elected if a vote were necessary. 

Mr. Keeney stresses the importance of li- 
brary trustees who are responsive and re- 
sponsible to public control. Except for the 
insignificant number of self-perpetuating li- 
brary boards, I believe trustees are definitely 
controlled by the community, for those who 
appoint library trustees are usually elected by 
popular vote. 


Public Opinion vs. Popular Clamor 


No librarian will likely minimize the im- 
portance of public opinion and a library’s 
response to it, but there is great difference 
between public opinion and popular clamor. 
Many of us remember the spectacle of li- 
brary trustees who violated one of the under- 
lying principles of good librarianship when in 
1917 many trustees succumbed to popular de- 
mands with the result that Goethe, Schiller, 
and other great writers had to be withdrawn 
from library shelves. Had the war been 
with England, perhaps Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton would also have had to go. 

Mr. Keeney’s statement regarding the need 
for more democracy within libraries will 
meet with wide-spread approval, I am sure. 
No suggestion from a staff member should 
ever be dismissed without consideration. Every 
attempt should be made to encourage staff 
interest, initiative, resourcefulness and sense 
of responsibility. 

While some of Mr. Keeney’s proposals for 
more democracy seemed to be based on the 
wish rather than on feasibility, I believe his 
general contention that staff members have 
too little share in the larger problems of the 
library is well founded. 

The particular means of solving these prob- 
lems in individual libraries can not depend on 
ex cathedra statements. They will differ in 
different libraries and they call for the best 
thought that can be given to them. 








HOW DOES THIS SOUND? 


By Oscar C. Orman ' 


III. Some Thoughts Concerning Education * 


N 1923 there were fifteen professional library 

schools in this country. Only two of them 
required for admission the completion of an 
approved college course of four years.’ Last 
year sixteen of the twenty-nine accredited li- 
brary schools required at least four years of 
appropriate college work for admission.‘ This 
is an example of the rapid changes which 
have taken place in the standards of library 
school instruction during the last fifteen years. 

A considerable portion of this development 
has undoubtedly been due to the Report on 
Training for Library Service prepared by Dean 
Charles C. Williamson.’ One of his significant 
recommendations was stated as follows: 


“One of the most fundamental conclusions of this 
report is that professional library training should be 
based on a college education or its full equivalent 
Joint courses, in which the student completes a library 
school course and earns the bachelor’s degree in four 
years, represent a higher standard than that main 
tained by most library schools at present, but should 
nevertheless be looked upon merely as a step toward 
placing library schools on a strictly graduate basis.” 


This view has been recently reiterated by 
Professor Ernest J. Reece in these words: 

“The choice of level (place of the library curricu 
lum) is a task in which each school must judge what 
factors are basic, and what secondary. In the absence 
of any universally fitting solution decisions are bound 
to vary, and probably should do so. For the present 
it seems that the first graduate year is the preferable 
plane, everything considered, for the majority of stu 


dents and for most schools.’’* 


These observations have found general ac- 
ceptance thruout the library profession as being 
proper recommendations.” I am wondering if 
they should be so considered. According to 
Professor Reece, “the first graduate year is 
the preferable plane” for several reasons. In 
the first place, “it assures a minimum of gen- 
eral education which is none too high for the 


! Director of Libraries, Washington University. 

2 With apologies to John Locke for the title, this 
author presents the third of a series of articles which 
introduce different if not unusual ways of improving 
library service. Comments are invited. 

®* Charles C. Williamson. Training for Library 
Service. 1923. p. 26. 

‘These schools were classified as Type I or Type 
II by the Board of Education for Librarianship. In 
addition there were two schools occupying two classi 
fications, Type II and Type III. They provide pro 
grams for students having less than four years of 
work as well as courses for those who present four 
years of acceptable credits. See list of Accredited Li 
brary Schools, A.L.A. Handbook, 1938, p. H-66, 67 

* Supra, Note 3. 

*Supra, Note 3. See p. 137-38. 

*Ernest J. Reece. The Curriculum in Library 
Schools. 1936. See his discussion of this problem in 
Chapter IX. 

* For example, see Louis R. Wilson, The American 
Library School Today. Library Quarterly, 7:211-45 at 
243, April 1937. 


predominant requirements of practice, and yet 
which certainly is as much as the rewards in 
most cases warrant.” Also, “it fits without 
friction into university machinery” and “ad 
mits of credentials which, in the light o 
present anomalies, at least are not unjust.” 
Finally, “students are likely to see the contour 
of their work and the relation of its parts 
more readily, and assimilation therefore is apt 
to be more successful, if the instruction 
preceded by a sound general education.” * 
Examining Present Requirements 

Let us examine these reasons. Is it tru 
that the requirement of a degree assures a 
minimum of general education, and, if so, i 
this the only way of obtaining such assur 
ance? How many library school students hav: 
had the benefit of a well planned undergraduat: 
program directed to supply them with a general 
education which is best useable in librar 
service? How many instances are there wher: 
students have wasted valuable time on useless 
courses because sound advice was not availabl 
or because they were not aiming toward a 
career in librarianship? Might not an int 
grated program of general education plus pro 
fessional library study in a four-year cours 
result in a more desirable general education 
than obtained now by many students who 
present college degrees for admission to librat 
schools? And who will say that the elements 
of cultural and background information ars 
entirely absent from the ordinary library school 
curriculum? Should five years of poor! 
planned study be preferable to four years o 
unified and carefully outlined work? 

What of the argument that library training 
in the first graduate year should be the plane 
for most schools because it fits well into uni 
versity machinery and admits of credentials 
which are not unjust? Has training in other 
fields become graduate in nature because of this 
reason ? Have not schools of | 
administration, law and many others devised 
methods of admitting students after two and 
three years of general liberal arts work? 

That the graduate requirement makes for 
greater assimilation is also questionable. My 
observation is that library schools are wont to 
present more details relating to library service 
than can be intelligently absorbed in nin 
months of study. This is not a criticism of 
teaching technique as much as it is the recog- 
nition that one school year does not afford 


® Supra, Note 7. 


business, public 
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factor be 
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sor Reece points out that the weakness of the 


overlooked Is it 


graduate student is more 


graduate level is “that it ignores the suitability 
of some of the curriculum to under 
graduate interests, abilities and learning habits.” 

These objections to the graduate plane for 


material 


library education are being raised because a 


well planned and integrated 


legree in librarianship 


four-year course 
leading to a bachelor’s « 
seems to be a much more sensible arrangement. 

\lready noted are the points: (1) that a 
degree does not guarantee a satisfactory gen- 
eral education, (2) that it is possible to provide 
cultural background in a carefully 


and li- 


undergraduate re 


a valuable 
planned four year program of general 
that 


quirements have been worked out for other 


brary instruction, (3) 


types otf training so that administrative con 
advantage of the 
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assimilation quotient 
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graduate 
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difficult to 
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Outline of a Four-Year Curriculum 


probably wondering 
should 


ire shman and sopho- 


At this point 
what the 
The major portions of the 


be set 


you art 


four-) ear curriculum contain, 


more years would aside for broad cul 


tural courses Perhaps the first and second 


include a single course relating 
The first year would in- 
to the field so that they 
would know its possibilities and its needs. The 
devoted to his- 
torical materials pertaining to the development 
The third 
library 


years would 


to library service. 
: 


troduce the students 


second could he 


year course 
of libraries and printing, etc year 
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student to 


courses 


would swing 





and would allow the follow up some 


special line so as to have a subject major 
The fourth year would be a continuation of 
the library courses studied in the third year 
and would also further study of 
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\ REALISTIC SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

In addition to meeting th 
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noted i 
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objections raised 
Reece to 


and remedying the above weaknesses of 


the graduate requirement, school would 
have the following advantages over the present 


Type I-and Type II 


Spreading the library courses over two years 


sche | y] _ 


would mean that students would not be rushed 
thru their training. It them a 
perspective and provide a discipline which would 


would give 


last. It would even allow for the inclusion 
of more library courses—differing from those 
now given. I have in mind such subjects as 


Library Accounting, Personnel Problems of the 


Librarians, 
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Library Adi 
the Library, 

\ four 
protession younger 
study of the background of 846 library school 
students enrolled at the University of Illinois 
during the period from 1926-27 to 1935-36 
indicated that they “ranged in age 
to fifty-four years, with a mean age of 26.6 
This fact is significant and 


inistrator, The Social 
and others 


vear program would bring to the 


librarians Last year a 


from 


twenty 
years.” has con- 
siderable bearing upon the problem of recruiting 
library 


leaders among men and women for ‘the 


profession. Many persons have entered library 
with backgrounds of training and ex 
n other fields. Of course, each case 
considered in the light of its 


wondering if there is any 


service 


perience 
must be 
merits, but I am 


own 


between the lack of aggressiveness 


and leadership among librarians and the 


correlation 


with which disappointed graduates in other 


lines can transform themselves into professional 


librarians \ four-year curriculum would not 
only permit the wise selection of background 
courses for each student, but it would also 


for better selection of students by library 
| | 


accept d that t 


make 


It is generally © se 


schools 
college degree is an essential 
student 


those not 


quirement of a 
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appropriate 


that it 
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ticket of 
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year program seem much superior to 
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general possible 


is equally effective as a admission 
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the profession? selectivity features of 
the four 
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The Reatistic ScHoot should appeal to stu 
dents who choose careers upon entering college 
anxious to obtain their prepara- 
shortest possible time 


their high interest or lack of 


and who are 
. st , 
1 if al i 
tion in. the bec use oO 


financial support 


It would induce more men to enter the pro- 
fession because the fifth year looms large 
when they are considering marriage and the 


need for striking out in some paying position. 
A four-year program would make possible a 
highly coordinated plan of library practice work 
and public 
for library school students. 


experience in college and libraries 


[hese are some of the reasons for believing 
that Deans Williamson and Wilson and Pro- 
fessor Reece are not entirely correct in their 


that library training should be on 
basis. I am not unmindful of the 


done along the lines proposed in 


assertions 
a graduate 
work being 
this article by Simmons College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the New York State College for 
Teachers. These ideas are presented to stimu- 
late discussion of a principle of library educa- 


tion which is generally accepted and, yet, 
might be wrong. 
 Fugene H. Wilson. Pre-professional Background 


of Students in Library School Library 
157-88 at 183, April 1938. 


Quarterly, 








Making the Most of Bulletin and Blackboards 


By Marjorie A. Blackistone 


(Concluded from our January issue, 
page 309 f.) 


April 1 

Periodicals 

April, noted for its showers, is an appro- 
priate time to combine weather elements with 
some phase of library advertising. A girl 
walking in the rain, with an umbrella over 
her head and magazines under her arm, is 
pictured on the blackboard. Covers from 
fourteen periodicals are arranged on the bul- 
letin boards under the sign “Read a magazine 
during April's showers.” Mounted articles 
and pictures taken from the picture and verti- 
cal files are displayed behind a note—“Do 
you use the vertical file?” Books on journal- 
ism and magazines are made easily available 
by troughs. Some of the books are: 


Campbell: Magazines and newspapers of today 
Dillon: Journalism for high schools 

Harwood: Getting and writing news 

Knapp: The boys’ book of journalism 

Otto: Journalism for high schools 


See Picture No. 8 


April 15 

Etiquette 

A picture of a girl, who is apparently havy- 
ing a difficult time writing a letter, is drawn 
on the blackboard. Two charts made of 
mechanical drawing paper and black ink are 
hung on either bulletin board. The wording 
on them is as follows: 


Are you looking for the answers: 


How to present one person to another 
How to write letters 

How to set tables 

How to eat grapes, fish, corn, etc. 
How to use the telephone 





PICTURE NO. 8—PERIODICALS 


Let these books help you: 


Badt: Everyday good manners for boys and girls 
Clark: Etiquette, Jr. 

Starrett: The charm of fine manners 

Tipton: Table decorations 


So you are trying to find: 
How to write in autograph albums 
The correct way to conduct yourself in public places 
How to serve a dinner 
How to ask a lady for a dance 
How to interview a prospective employer 


Have you tried: 
Chambers: Table etiquette 


Gunn: Table service and decoration 
Hadida: Manners for millions 
Stevens: The correct thing 


Note: Little figures with magnifying glasses 
are thumbtacked around these charts. 
See Sketch H 


May 


Flowers and poetry: 

Spring, Mother’s, and Memorial days bring 
thoughts of flowers and poetry to mind. Oc- 
casionally Sunday newspapers include beau- 
tiful pictures of flowers which can be used 
advantageously in poster making. Two pic- 
tures of flowers are mounted above typed 
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SKETCH I—LIVES OF GREAT MEN—JUNE 


copies of poems on sheets of white mechani- 
cal drawing paper. (In our case, a picture 
of a group of lilacs is used for one poster 
and brightly colored tulips, lilacs, and trees 
for the other.) In order that each event 
may be remembered, “Comfort,” by May 
Doney, is chosen as the poem to be placed 
under the picture of lilacs for Memorial Day 
and “Roadside flowers,” by Bliss Carman, 
as the poem under the picture of tulips, 
lilacs, etc. for the spring season itself. A 
picture of a mother reading to her son and 
daughter is drawn on the blackboard above 
the poem “You mean my mother” for Mother’s 
Day. 

See Picture No. 9 





PICTURE NO. 3—FLOWERS AND 
POETRY 





PICTURE NO. 10—MAYTIME 


A second May suggestion: 

Catalogs published by seed stores have pic- 
tures of flowers which are excellent additions 
to the bulletin board material collection. 
Twenty-four small pictures are cut out of a 
catalog and arranged like figures on the face 
of a clock on 21” x21” sheets of paper. The 
sign “Maytime” is hung over one clock; 
“Flower time,” over the other. Unique book 
ends containing flowers and supporting two 
books—Mother’s' day in verse” and “Quota- 
tions for Memorial Day”’—may be used for 
the blackboard drawing which accompanies 
“the clock” bulletin boards. 

See Picture No. 10 


June | 


To a June graduate 

A picture of two graduates, a boy and girl, 
leaving a school building is on the black- 
board. An airplane writer greets them with 
“Congratulations and Best Wishes to the 
Class of —.” In the distance a local land- 
scape can be seen. Poems which have been 
typed on white paper and pasted on red con- 
struction paper are mounted at the bottom 
of posters which are topped with pictures 
of ships. In this instance, the poems for the 
posters are “Opportunity,” by Walter Malone 
and “En voyage,” by Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Bulletins from the various colleges and uni- 
versities are of interest to the graduates and 
upper classmen. It is well to set aside a 
display rack for them. Pictures of campus 
grounds and college buildings, taken from old 
bulletins, may be hung above the rack in 
order to attract attention to the catalog dis- 
play. 

It’s June again: 
Lives of great men: 

An unrolled diploma headed “Greetings to 
the class of —” and followed by a couple 
of stanzas from Longfellow’s “A psalm of 
life’ is a picture appropriate for the June 

(Continued on page 537) 








A Picture Index 
By Dr. Otto Bettmann * 


NO. 








Cc. 54/7 


DESCRIPTION 


NEG =? _ 


Mielot, Jean ;: 
Notre Dame. 


Selfportrait: Mielot in the 
scriptorium. 1456 


Miracles de 


INDEXED UNDER Studios 
Writing 
Parchment 
. sk 
Ref: George E. Warner a. 
Miracles de Notre Cowls 
Dame. Westminster 
1885. 
THE EETTMANN COLLECTION, NEW YORK (OVER) 
INDEX CARD—THE BETTMAN ARCHIVE 
OOR librarians are supposed to know I decided that this would not happen agai 
everything. Questions pour down on The subject viewpoint of our pictures had t 
them each day in a ceaseless “quizzle.” The be emphasized further. For my own pleasure 
location of Popocatepetl the origin of and pride, I started to take pictures of topical 
the zipper the construction of an ice interest. Representations of St. Jerome in his 


box... . It is only the librarians’ professional 
poise and desire to aid that sustain their com- 
posure in the face of such an inquisition. 
They must attack each problem efficiently and 
locate the best possible sources for subjects, 
no matter how impossible they sound. 

And yet they are caught short—I was once 
and that realization started me off on a most 
unusual enterprise. I was a librarian in the 
State Art Library of Berlin, in charge of 
rare books and the photographic collection. 
The picture file was arranged quite satisfac- 
torily at this time, I thought. If someone 
asked for a reproduction of a painting by 
Rembrandt, Vermeer or Whistler, our alpha- 
betical index was adequate. 

Then, one day, my director called me to 
his office. “Get me pictures of Readers in 
Art!” he roared categorically. Offhand, | 
recalled a few references. Sut actually to 
compile an authoritative and complete collec- 
tion on this subject took me days! 


“The Bettmann Archive, New York City. 


study were carefully examined in regard 
the pens and writing materials used. Biblical 
pictures illustrating the construction of the 
Tower of Babel were not placed in my private 
file under “Bible.” They gave a first-hand, 
graphic knowledge of cranes, building mate- 
rials and labor conditions. 

It sounded a bit strange at first and my 
colleagues branded me as an heretic for for- 
saking the aesthetic-stylistic classifications 
that they followed so religiously (and alpha 
betically). But I could no longer help it 
Somehow, amazingly, I had developed 
ject eyes.” They saw the Healing of Tobias 


rT 1 
Sub 


but to me it was ophtalmology. They saw 
the charm of Breughel and Vermeer. So did 
I. But in addition, there were Dutch life 


peasants, beds, food, interior decoration. 

Altho launching such a subject picture file 
on private initiative seemed at that time like 
starting my own railroad or post office, this 
odd file—born in a five by seven cardboard 
box—has grown to accommodate 
of photographs, indices and collections. 


thousands 


To 
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day it is an Archive and pictorial treasure 
house telling the story of man’s life thru the 
ages—his work, his play, his aspirations, as 
depicted in the great 
and near-great masters. 

This field, I feel is not only of concern to 
The 
requires that 
with _ picture 


candid canvases of the 


the strictly specialized art librarian. 
visual age in which we live 
every librarian be 
Many 
They have 
aids for the artist, 


familiar 
sources. public libraries have realized 
this need. 
ture files as 
cator, publisher and theatrical designer. 
erally these libraries work with clippings, ac- 
is offered. 

files to real art 


extensive pi 
edu- 
Gen- 


started 


source 


whatever material 


tried to confine my 


cepting 

I have 
works which are analyzed according to their 
details. I feel that it is not so important to 
have an it is to have 
really fine 
arranged. Here is my procedure: 

For each picture that I take, an index card 
with a miniature print is made out. The pic- 
ture is examined and analyzed according to 
time, technical detail, instruments, social back 
ground, etc. Each annotated, in 
dexed, and cross-indexed 

Let's take Mielot in his 


example. It is not 


enormous quantity as 


authenticated material, properly 


subject is 


studio, as an 
picture of a 
a pen knife, 
all properly 


Jean 
simply a 
a desk, 
a monk 
dated around the year 1456 

\ scene from Homer's Odyssey 
Achilles and Patrocles in their 
index, this picture appears under armaments, 
dwellings, Hundreds of 
pictorial histories 


writing monk. It shows 
a chair, the garments of 


reveals 
tents. In my 
games, etc. other 
complet 
only f 


entries thus mak« 
available Not 


kitchens and weapons, 


antique sub- 
book binding 


streamlined 


or such 
yects as 
and marriage, but for many a 
device as well. 

There is an old _ story 
magician and his unrequited love. The 
ject of his adorations finally got rid of him 


Virgil the 


1 
SuUD- 


about 


by placing him in a basket and “letting him 
down” tower “Virgil in the 


from her 


BULLETIN BOARD & BLACKBOARDS 


(Continued from page 535) 


bulletin board. Small pictures of an auto- 
mobile, train, airplane, and ship are placed in 
yf the blackboard. Narrow strips 


paper, violet, 


the corners 


yellow, orange, 
green, etc. are chained together and 
from the top to the bot- 


from the 


of vivi-ton 
blue, 
stretched vertically 
tom of the left bulletin board and 


right side of the right bulletin board. A 
similar chain also runs horizontally across 
the bottom and top of each bulletin board. 
The authors and titles of autobiographies, 


Librarians, 
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THE 
Miniature painting from the rare Man- 


FIRST ELEVATOR 


‘ Manuscript, 14th 


century. 
the Bettmann 


Archive. 


From 


basket” is the theme of many engravings and 
miniatures. In my index, they appear essen- 
tially as technical contributions to the history 
of ele vators., 

Each library has thousands of such pictures 
in art books, manuscripts, etc 
These picture have to be freed and 
made available in a systematic form. A num- 
ber of encouraging attempts in iconographies 
of this kind have been made in the portrait 
field. Recently the Costume Index has greatly 
facilitated the work of the research librarian. 
We cannot be too optimistic about the future, 
however, unless a_ systematic iconographic 
method is offered to librarians of our pic- 
ture age. 


periodicals, 
sources 


biographies and adventure stories are written 
on these strips of paper. Pictures of famous 
men and women are arranged within th 
margins formed by the chains. Some 
gested titles for the vivi-tone papers are 


sug- 


Antin: The promised land 

Bullock: In spite of handicaps 

Bruce Woman in the making of America 
Daniel: Women builders 

DeKruif: Microbe hunters 

Faris: Winning their way 

‘inger: David Livingstone 

Gilbert: More than conquerors 
Keller: Story of my life 

Pope: We three 

Tiltman: Heroes of modern adventur 
Vallery-Radot: Life of Pasteur 


See Sketch I 








New Leaves For Nature’s Book 


A SURVEY OF NEW BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 
By Richard James Hurley * 


[Ep1ror’s Nore: This material is offered as an in- 
formal supplement to Mr. Hurley’s Key to the Out-of- 
Doors, A Bibliography of Nature Books and Mate- 
rials, recently published by The Wilson Company. 
Would our readers like to have us print this review 
of nature material as an annual spring feature of the 
Wilson Bulletin?—S.J.K.] 


OOKS explaining the mysteries and delights 

of the great out-of-doors are many and the 
last twelve months have seen their full quota. 
Selecting the best for the use of schools is 
therefore beset with perils, particularly as the 
writer has not been able to examine every book. 
Within these limitations it is hoped the books 
mentioned in this article will at least present an 
adequate cross-section. 


Starcraft by Barton and Joseph combines a 
good observation manual with practical direc- 
tions for building one’s own instruments as a 
quadrant, planetarium, etc. Activities and bib- 
liographies are included to make this most 
usable in high school. For background, Draper 
and Lockwood have given us a new approach to 
the Story of astronomy in a book by that title, 
tracing the acquisition of knowledge of the 
skies in the lives of its discoverers. 

Norbert Casteret has gone into matters of the 
earth in his Ten years under the earth. Much 
information on cave fauna, flora, and geology is 
in this adventurous account. Gaylord Johnson’s 
Story of earthquakes and volcanoes provides 
both easy reading and directions for children to 
make their own models for studying our 
trembling earth. Fenton’s Our amazing earth 
presents rocks and fossils in a growing library 
by that author. Earth lore; geology without 
jargon by Shand mixes provocative questions as 
drifting continents with considerable elementary 
geology. About the first good book on histori- 
cal geology for lower grades is Adshead’s 
Something surprising; it is something welcome. 


Flowers, Roots, Trees 


Flowers have a worthwhile representative in 
McKenny and Johnston’s A book of wild 
flowers with beautiful full-page colored illustra- 
tions of flowers that denote the seasons. Ver- 
non Quinn, as he puts it, has “dug the roots out 
of obscurity” in his Roots, their place in life 
and legend; a first book of its kind. Trees by 
Beaty is a conversational book wherein two 
boys on a field trip among the Lake Michigan 
dunes acquire considerable valuable knowledge. 
It is “real,” alive, and 66 photos give it “zip.” 


* Librarian, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Lamb’s Sagas of the evergreens gives the coni- 
fers some overdue publicity in fine fashion. 

Insect books offer little new; nothing as sig- 
nificant as Teale’s Grassroot jungles of 1937. 
Ditmar and Carter have given us another color- 
ful, valuable book in Book of insect oddities. 
King and Pessel’s Insect allies will fill a need 
for school reference. Black ants appear again 
in Lasius the lucky queen ant by Frey and with 
our mental nod to Gall. 


Frog books are quite usual for children, but 
Fox has created Little Toad for lower graders. 
The human touch is dominant in this appealing 
story of life from tadpole to hibernation. The 
Life story of a fish by Curtis is good reference 
for senior high school on the structure and 
habits of fish. Underwater zoo by McClintock 
is a practical account of the wonders one can 
do with water insects in a glass tank. The 
cetaceans are represented by Sharp ears, the 
baby whale—a big baby as sperm whales go—- 
by Beaty and Howard’s The porpoise of Pirate 
Bay in Florida. The whale is elementary but 
the porpoise should be in junior high. 

Birds and beautiful books go together. Allen’s 
Golden plover and other birds, a Junior Literary 
Guild selection, continues the previous accounts 
of common birds in his American bird biog- 
raphies. Birds of the world, a Federal Writers 
Project, is worth buying if only for the hun- 
dred candid photographs. Verrill continues his 
“Strange” set with Strange birds and their sto- 
ries. Bacmeister’s Jet, the true story of a talk- 
ing crow is sad but very human. Halle’s Birds 
against men consists of personal experiences 
with wild and captive birds. 


The Animal Parade 


Squirrels lead the animal parade. Lathrop 
has given us a flying squirrel in Hide and go 
seek in the beautiful pattern of Who goes 
there. Salten’s Perri is also a squirrel and writ- 
ten for children in spite of the adultish look of 
the book. Lida continues a fine lithographed 
series with Spiky, the hedgehog and a real live 
woodmouse is the hero, candid shots included, 
of Little orphan Willie mouse by Chace and 
Chadwick. White Tail by Smock is the story 
of a boy and the deer he raises from fawn to 
buck in the Arrowhead country of north Minne- 
sota—an attractive book. Elementary youngsters 
should also like Schmidt’s Our friendly animals 
and whence they came. 


(Continued on page 553) 








Clara Whitehill Hunt 


By Barbara Holbrook * 


i October 1904 there was no meeting of 
the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
American Library Association at the interna- 
tional conference in St. Louis, and the officers 
carried thru the following year. The chair- 
man of the section, who was to be also chair- 
man in 1921, was Clara Whitehill Hunt. 

Born in Utica, N. Y., in 1871 of New Eng- 
land stock, she was educated at the Utica 
Free Academy where her father taught natural 
science. Upon graduating in 1889, she be- 
came a teacher and soon was made principal 
of a Utica public school. 

Shortly after the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893, Miss Hunt read in a newspaper that a 
trained librarian, who had been in charge of 
a model library at the Fair, was coming to 
Utica to reorganize the library. Trained li- 
brarians were almost unknown in those days 
and it was probably at this time that the seed 
was planted for the flowering of Miss Hunt’s 
library career. 

She had visited the library persistently in 
the effort to find books for the boys and 
girls in her school. But, when the new libra- 
rian, Miss Louise Cutler, arrived in Utica, 
Miss Hunt soon found what a public library 
could do to help a teacher... And the day Miss 
Hunt was invited to go behind the rail and 
handle the books herself was a banner one 
indeed. 

She became more and more absorbed in 
library work as time went on and decided to 
go to library school in Albany rather than to 
normal school. It was at Albany during 1896- 
98 that Mrs. Fairchild discovered Clara Hunt's 
interest in children and gave invaluable as- 
sistance to prepare the latter for her future 
work. 

Immediately after her graduation from the 
New York State Library School, Miss Hunt 
organized and opened the new children’s room 
of the old Apprentices’ Library in Phila- 
delphia. 

It was at the Lakewood-on-Chautauqua 
A.L.A. Conference that Miss Hunt first met 
Dr. Frank P. Hill. And, when there was an 
opening in October 1898, she went to Newark 
as an assistant in the reference department, 
with the prospect of having charge of the 
children’s room when the new building opened. 


There was no children’s room in the old 
building. The next two and a half years 
were filled with valuable experiences. Miss 


Hunt saw all sides of the library’s work. She 
*Member, Publicity Committee, Section for 

Library Work with Children. This article is one 

of a series on pioneers in children’s librarianship. 





CLARA WHITEHILL HUNT 


prepared room collections to be sent to vari- 
ous schools and often gave book talks to the 
children in morning assembly. She worked 
in the catalog department and at the circula- 
tion desk in addition to her reference prob- 
lems. And, in her free time, she was reading 
the children’s books which the library owned, 
deciding which books were to be kept and 
which discarded. 

In 1901, the children’s room was opened, 
with Miss Hunt in full charge. Steady 
streams of school classes came and went, and, 
of course, there were “open shelves.” 

In January 1903 she was asked by Dr. Hill, 
then Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, to come to Brooklyn to act as Super- 
intendent of Work with Children. There were 
only two branch library systems at that time 
which had professionally trained Superin- 
tendents of Work with Children. 

Carnegie grants insured the possibility of 
building three or four branch libraries every 
year for a number of years, and to Miss 
Hunt fell the task of making the children’s 
room plans workable and of calculating equip- 
ment specifications to the quarter-inch. She 
had no guides to go by, and one of the first 
charging desks was planned on her living 
room floor. Once, she found to her consterna- 
tion that the architect had misinterpreted her 


(Continued on page 553) 











The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those of 
The H. W. Wilson Company. ] 


Beware the Alderman! 


NE of the “Greeks” 

epistles are an engaging feature of the 
English Library World gives a shocking pic- 
ture, in passing, of the treatment libraries may 
expect from officialdom in a state of war. Dur- 
ing the Munich crisis this librarian—who calls 
himself “Hydra”—was absent on a_ holiday. 
Rushing home, he found that “a small, red- 
faced alderman” had commandeered the whole 
of the Central Library as the principal first-aid 
post for the borough, and at the moment of the 
librarian’s return “was bundling books out of 
the Junior Library neck and crop!” 

While Hydra wrung his hands, the rubicund 
alderman proceeded to deck the library with 
cots covered with hospital blankets of scarlet 
hue, “built him a series of air-locks, found him 
a cupboard for his stimulants (which are still 
there, a trifle dusty now!)” and culminated his 
enterprise by setting up “sacking screens to 
divide the sexes.” 


whose discursive 


Then the crisis blew over and the alderman 
departed as suddenly as he had come. But now, 
alas, laments Hydra, “he is back again, armed 
with some new ‘Priority, Secret and Confiden- 
tial’ instructions from Whitehall to renew his 
labors. In fact, we are to meet shortly to dis- 
cuss what he can do to improve matters. He 
wishes, I suppose, to bring back his sacking 
screens and hospital cots, only in greater num- 
bers than before, and to the devil with our 
issues in the pursuit of the national interest.” 

Hydra pleads for a solution. There is none, 
save in the unanimous assertion by all those 
concerned with education—and that includes li- 
brarians, teachers, writers, artists, professional 
men—that they will not, in the teeth of every 
effort to subjugate them, surrender the primacy 
of their civilized function for any cause, no 
matter how patriotic, inspired, or worthy. 

Whoever helps to deliver from one generation 
to the next the good tradition, the bright stand- 
ards and values that represent the sum of man’s 
passionate striving for truth and nobility—he 
can afford to be a little proud and even, if need 
be, a little insolent. When the librarian is asked 
by the militant gentry what part he intends to 
play in the fight for civilization, he may reply 
(as did the English scholar H. W. Garrod in 
1914)—“Sir, I am the civilization for which 
they are fighting.” 





The Birth of Steinbeck 


Lawrence Clark Powell, of the Library of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, whose 
fine biographical sketch of the poet C. F. Mac- 
Intyre appeared in our March issue, tells us 
that the Wilson Bulletin unwittingly helped per- 
petuate an error of fact regarding John Stein- 
beck, the novelist, and asks us to do something 
about it. Here is Mr. Powell’s interesting note: 


“T have meant for a long while to correct 
your sketch of John Steinbeck which appeared 
a couple of years ago (March 1937, page 456) ; 
now I see the incorrect birth-rate is continued 
in the new Cumulative Book Index. He was 
born in Salinas, California (not Florida) and 
in 1902, not 1900. The notice in Who’s Who 
gives exact date, and is accurate. The two 
errors were started by Ella Winter in an article 
in the San Francisco Chronicle back in 1935 
Steinbeck’s father was born in Florida; she got 
it wrong. And Covici-Friede blindly followed 
her piece and issued releases based on it, and so 
it went on and on. I recently set Time straight 
on it; they weaseled at first; but when I sent 
the affidavit of birth fromm County Recorder in 
Salinas, they gave up with a grin. You can call 
their editorial office for confirmation, or write 
Steinbeck, or the Salinas official. I won’t insist 
that you take my word for it!” 

We do, sir, we do. And when we include a 
sketch of Steinbeck in our series of biographical 
volumes, we'll try to restore him permanently t 
his proper year and state. (It seems particu 
larly diabolical to have given Florida credit for 
one of California’s most illustrious 
Meanwhile librarians are advised to note the 
correction. 


sons! ) 


How Long Can This Go On? 


The Homestead (Pa.) Carnegie Library in- 
cludes among its many activities the operation 
of a club and gymnasium. According to its 
annual report, the library circulated 15,000 more 
books in 1938—but gave 4000 fewer baths. 

Librarian William F. Stevens seems confident 
that circulation will continue to increase. Whew! 
That’s going to be a problem! 


You Girls 


Along with April, which is, as you know, 
“the cruellest month, mixing memory with de- 
sire,” comes a librarianimated poem from John 
Maher Murphy of New York City that is my 
favorite manuscript of the month because of 
the quality of excitement manifest in its reck- 
less image-making. You girls, | am sure, who 
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chafe against the “mousy female” tradition, will 


appreciate the tribute. 


“For a Librarian Who Belongs With 
Pine Trees” 


And thence unto the salt Sargasso sea 


And in that hushed Hesperides the ghost 

Of sunken centuries called out to me 

Spent castaways from far forgotten coasts 

Whispered There saw I bobbing bottli 
hearing 
The monograms of winers of dust, 
Ind all the haunted harbor would be faring 
Onward rever fro mpiries of rust 
Acres of ages beat about my bark 
Then out of Easter swung a freshening 
breeze, 

And overhead I heard an early lark. 

And appleblossom wed on wakening 
{ree 

And April glanced ’ a vellum Jull 
Dainty as dew and « nun demure 
lla ] Her fa still as lakas ar 

still j 

lund sweet is tl rrel, shy and «sure 
The pet her hair were hawthorn spra 
On brancl right ick. Her pine-dark 
Wer ipping squea little girls at play 
At jack r hopscotch under scudding skies 
Her lips the breathli allad tulips tell 
On wu v-sills fi when she spoke I 

Ale ard 

Far off liny tinkling carous 
And everywhere pert penny-whistles purred 
4 j ; j j 

Wy la had no need to tell her name 
The ‘ vear Springtime ever m it 

{//1 firs rag urest flowers flame 
With t a sudden pitter-sweet ur 

hy 

Thus 1 he bitter-salt Sardasso sea 

1 wak. whit hips sailing fanned the 

deep, 

And daffodils blew reveille, 

y Ind hh tirred within the x rid sleep 

JoHN MAHER MurPHY 
Why Smith W ept 

\ sad story of interest to librarians was told 

recently by Ralph Thompson in his book column 


in the New York Times. A biographer whom 
he calls Smith, because that isn’t his name, has 


been engaged for some time in writing the biog- 


raphy of an important but relatively obscure 
American, General X, who flourished several 
generations ago. At last, by dint of long and 
tedious investigation, Smith got on the track of 
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a large batch of the General's correspondence 
in the possession of “an amiable and aging spin 
ster” living in New England. Hot-footing it to 
her home, Smith asked for permission to ex 
amine the material. Yes, said the nice lady, she 
had inherited a big box full of General X’s 
letters, but what was left of it couldn’t 
exactly say, for the attic had been cleared out 


she 


a few years ago and all the “worthless odds and 
ends” had been disposed of, including most of 
the General’s dull and faded epistles. No, they 
hadn’t been given to a library and they hadn't 
been thrown away. They had burned. 
“Smith was asked whether he would prefer tea 
or a highball,” writes Mr. Thompson. “He said 
a highball, and when it came wept into it.” 

And this is Mr. Thompson’s concluding moral, 
which every librarian will echo 


bee n 


be 


an 


“TSmith’s] biography of General X will 
ready sooner or later, and no doubt it will be 
interesting and valuable book. How much mor 


so it would have been, had the bulk of the Gen 
eral’s papers, instead’ of being destroyed by an 
ignoramus, been deposited in the care of som«¢ 


public or semi-public institution, no one, includ- 


ing poor Smith, will ever know. Any library in 
the country, from the richest and the largest 
down, would have jumped at a chance to accept 
them, as most libraries will jump at a chance t 
accept anything of a similar character, whether 
a single letter or a trunkful of so-called worth 
less and ends. Some day, God willi 
people at large will wake up to the fact; mean 
while, a few will go on with their burning of! 


im, 


odds 


bools—not, as in Germany, after they have bee 
written, but, even more irresponsibly, before.’ 

Much the same point was recently made over 
the air in a panel discussion of “Books and 


Films” conducted by three members of the New 
York Public Library staff : 
in charge of Public Relations; 
Curator of the Theatre Collection; 
McDonald, in charge of the 


Gretchen Garrison, 
(,eorge Freedley, 
and Gerald 
Rare Book Room 

“Only recently,” remarked Mr. McDonald in 
the course of the discussion, “the most complete 
collection of newspaper olippings in existence 
relating to Shaw was destroyed by fire. Unfor- 
tunately it was in private hands and not in a 
fire-proof libtary, which would have prevented 
It will be impossible to replace 
When you remember that Shaw 


this disaster. 
this collection. 


has furnished just about the best newspaper 
copy of any man of his time, you realize the 
loss. If this collection had beew deposited in a 
fire-proof library instead of being kept in pri- 


vate hands, we still might have the entire record 
of the sparks which flew when’ the gentlemen of 
the press met Mr. Shaw.” 

Librarians can do a real public service by 
making known to their community that the pub- 
lic library is the only logical and safe depository 
for old manuscripts, documents, letters, and rare 
collections, 

S.J. K. 
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REVIEWS 19—25 


Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.”— 

Samuel Johnson 


A Clearing House for Committees 


F all the committee reports prepared by 

American learned, professional and other 
societies in the course of one year were placed 
end to end there is no telling how far they 
would reach. Certain it is that all of the re- 
search, recommendations, resolutions, and in- 
formation contained in these reports present a 
reference problem, as witness the increasing 
duplication of efforts frequently in the same 
organization to say nothing of related groups. 
As a result reference workers will always wel- 
come such an undertaking as Deliberative com- 
mittee reports, 1938, prepared by the Efuca- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and its department the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. (Washington, D.C., 1939. 64p. 50c). 


It is the fifth in the series dating back to 
the first prepared by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education for the period 
1933-35. The present publication includes 
thirty-three committee reports completed, and 
a considerable list of reports in preparation. 
Each report has been digested and listed with 
complete bibliographic information. The ar- 
rangement is under five classes: aims and 
social background, administration and finance, 
teacher personnel, pupil personnel and guid- 
ance, instruction-materials and methods. In the 
last class is included the N.E.A.-A.L.A. report 
prepared by Anna Clark Kennedy on the 
school library.> 

There is no question that society publica- 
tions are becoming an ever increasing problem 
for reference workers. In quantity and qual- 
ity these publications are approaching public 
documents in importance, and in many ways 
they are presenting problems of acquisition 
and organization more complex than those of 
government publications. The N.E.A. under- 
taking may point the way for a general solu- 
tion—a clearing house for the publications of 
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American societies. To some extent the Na- 
tional Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies have acted as 
such clearing houses in the past, but better 
planning in relation to the whole problem is 
desirable. For example, the annual list of 
Doctoral dissertations accepted provides ad- 
mirably for one segment of what may be 
called in the broader sense society and institu- 
tional publications. But there is badly needed 
a current index to other publications of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, to museums, li- 
braries, learned and professional societies, and 
possibly to trade, welfare, philanthropic, and 
such organizations as issue publications of 
educational or research value. 


Notes 


From the Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore 
comes an annotated and classified list of ref- 
erence books “prepared for the help of stu- 
dents in locating information in books and 
other printed material.” Altho some will dis- 
agree on the selection and arrangement of 
materials, as some will on almost any list com- 
piled, no one can fail to appreciate the aim 
behind the list or the attractive method by 
which it has been realized. The photographs 
of standard reference works are an excellent 
idea. I still hope that some day we will be 
able to put out a book which will include title 
pages, and significant parts of the basic refer- 
ence books, for study and mastery of these 
tools. A guide to reference books, issued by the 
Enoch Pratt Library is a step in the right direc- 
tion... . Columbia University Press estimates 
that to date it has used 6000 pounds of ink on 
the Columbia encyclopedia. If each copy weighs 
10 pounds and the ink accounts roughly for 
1/120th of the weight how many copies of the 
encyclopedia have been sold? When I read that 
in the Pleasures of publishing, I set everything 
aside until after I had solved that problem... . 





(anette a 


ee ae 


tweet 
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Macmillan has issued a study guide to accom- 
pany Macmillan’s modern dictionary. The guide 
was prepared by Theodore W. Darnell and in- 
cludes a number of useful school exercises. It 
does not, however, consider the problem that 
has troubled all of us at one time or another— 
how to look up a word in the dictionary when 
you don’t know how to spell it... . Reference 
Librarian Louis Kaplan of the University of 
Wisconsin Libraries has compiled for the Li- 
brary journal (February 15, p. 147-8) a useful, 
annotated list of forty-nine French and German 
reference books, selected from the two current 
national bibliographies Deutsche nationalbiblio- 
graphie and Biblio. ... Speaking of Biblio, 
the publishers offer, thru The H. W. Wilson 
Company, an attractive price on the whole set 
to date. There is no more convenient reference 
tool to use than this world list of books in the 
French language. ... Publisher’s circular, the 
official trade paper of the English publishers’ 
and booksellers’ association since October 1933, 
resumed “its original and hundred-year-old 
title Publisher's circular and bookseller’s record 
when the contracting parties agreed to a holi- 
day review period of twelve months. . . . Dor- 
land’s American illustrated medical dictionary 
appeared in its 18th edition last year, and the 
American pocket medical dictionary in its 16th. 
Both basic reference books are issued by Saun- 
ders. ... I hope this note will not cause a 
run on the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee. That bank issues Stretching the 
dollar budget book, which is strictly a household 
reference tool. But I want Librarian Margaret 
Reynolds to know that right now it is the most 
popular reference tool in a certain household, 
and that Current reference books and the Wil- 
son Bulletin were lappy over our success in 
running down her Fugitive. 


19. From Angling Thru Yachting 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Sports. By Frank G. 
Menke. N.Y. Frank G. Menke, inc., 235 East 
45th Street, 1939. 319p. $2 (paper) 

Scope: Historical facts and records. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by sports and a few large 

topics; index in front. 

Thirty million Americans spend four billion 
dollars a year on sports. During the past 
twelve months sixty million admissions were col- 
lected from fans who watched baseball games; 
forty-five millions from those who watched 
football games; twenty-two and a half millions 
from boxing addicts; ninety millions from 
basketball, seventy-two millions from softball, 
and other millions from other sports. 

The question might well be asked, why has 
not this overwhelming public interest manifested 
itself in the library? Why do not more people 
come to the reference librarian for facts and 
figures about sports? 





CONTEST 


What were the ten most important new titles 
for reference work published during 1938? 

A 1939 reference book will be awarded to 
the librarian who submits the best ranked list 
of ten. 

Rules of the contest: 

1. List in rank order the ten new titles 
published during 1938 that you consider most 
important for general reference work. Con- 
tinuations begun prior to 1938 are not eligible 
but major revisions of standard works are. 

2. Give full bibliographic information for 
each. 

3. Give your name, address, and position. 

4. Mail to this department so that it 
reaches the editor by midnight April 20, 1939. 

5. A new 1939 reference book will be 
awarded to the contestant whose list is judged 
most satisfactory. 

6. Another new 1939 reference book will 
be awarded to the student enrolled in an 
approved library school whose list is judged 
most satisfactory. 











A partial answer may be found in the com- 
parative paucity of reference materials. In the 
past, reference workers have largely answered 
the few questions asked with the World al- 
manac, the New York Times index, and other 
general reference tools. In a few instances li- 
braries have equipped their reference depart- 
ments with the Spalding, Reach, and Menke 
handbooks. But for the most part, sports is one 
special field comparatively neglected in our li- 
brary school reference courses and texts, chiefly 
because there have been so few real reference 
books to study. 

The Encyclopedia of sports should do much 
to change this condition. In it is the basis for 
a reference library in the field, and in subse- 
quent publications like the one already an- 
nounced for this June should appear the supple- 
mentary material which may one day be incor- 
porated into a larger, comprehensive cyclopedia 
of sports. 

Frank G. Menke began reporting sports for 
International News Service back in 1912 when 
500 words a day was all the newspaper could 
grudgingly spare. Since then he has gathered 
carefully more facts and figures than probably 
any living man, and today the sports page is the 
major and often the only read part of the 
American newspaper. Mr. Menke apparently is 
not only an ace sports reporter but has a knack 
for research in the field. His latest bit of in- 
vestigation discloses that America in 1939 will 
wrongly be celebrating the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its national game. According to the 
Encyclopedia of sports, baseball was not in- 
vented by Abner Doubleday in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., 1839, as generally believed, but by Alex- 
ander Cartwright in Hoboken, N.J., June 19, 
1846. What is more, the game without written 
rules was probably played long before either 
date. 
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Likewise, Mr. Menke has rather carefully 
established that football was not played in either 
Greece or Rome, but was probably originated in 
England some time during the eleventh century. 

The Encyclopedia presents historical data for 
every one of some hundred major and minor 
sports. There are in addition sections dealing 
with America’s sport bill (from which the 
opening paragraph of this review is taken), 
athletes’ ages, gambling, salaries for pros, 
sports periodicals, sweepstakes, velocity, and 
women in sports. There are also minor topics 
dealing with such subjects as scoring diving, 
“numbers,” translation of measurements, stadia 
and their capacities, etc. Among the more un- 
usual sports considered are corn husking, bull 
fighting, jai-alai, aviation, ballooning. 

For each sport an excellent historical sum- 
mary and chronology are provided. In many 
cases these histories represent original research, 
as for example in baseball where Mr. Menke 
examines critically the Mills report on which 
the Cooperstown origin is based. There are also 
provided some records and statistics but not 
nearly as many as can be found in the author’s 
All sports record book. This is unfortunate, 
because it appears to this reviewer that a com- 
bination of the two works into one large cloth 
bound cyclopedia would be of _ inestimable 
value to libraries. It is possible that the author 
is waiting until the book dealing with sports 
champions and their records, announced for 
June 1939, is ready. The combination of these 
three works into a basic reference tool is so 
badly needed that I am certain almost any 
\merican publisher would be willing to under- 
write it. 

Reference librarians owe Mr. Menke a debt 
of gratitude for the fascinating, authoritative, 
fact-crammed cyclopedia he has prepared in a 
field so universally interesting to the American 
public. I predict that the one hundred copies he 
has reserved for American libraries will be sold 
immediately and that he will be forced to pub- 
lish many hundred more. 


20. The Literature of Costume 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CoSTUME; a dictionary cata- 
log of about eight thousand books and periodi- 
cals. Compiled by Hilaire and Meyer Hiler; 
edited by Helen Grant Cushing; assisted by 
Adah V. Morris. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1939. 91lp. Service basis 

Scope: An international list of 8400 works includ 

ing books, periodicals, portfolios of plates on 
costume, and adornment in all languages. 

Arranged: Dictionary. 

This will probably be the bibliography of the 
year. One cannot read the preface, introduc- 
tion, and fascinating essay on Costumes and 
ideologies without turning to the Bibliography 
itself reverently and with a newer and keener 
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appreciation of the subject as well as a sym 
pathetic admiration for the compilers. lor here 
is no mere efficient bibliographic tool. Here ar 
also some of the elements that go into an artis 
tic creation blended harmoniously with the form 
that distinguishes Wilson reference tools. 

From the reference standpoint this volume 
provides for the first time a comprehensive 
guide in English to the literature of costume 
Under author, title, and subject there are listed 
books, serials, and representations on dress, 
jewelry, body decoration of all countries, times, 
and peoples. How literally true this is can b 
illustrated by the fact that under Patagonia on 
finds a native reference as characteristic as th 
one under baseball costume is representative of 
this country and subject. Omitted are sumptu 
ary laws, books on textiles that do not show 
actual dress, general museum guides, books on 
coats of arms, laundering, titles on metalwor} 
leather, and woodwork, and books purely on 
manufacturing. 

The main entry under author provides full 
information, including author, title, imprint, col 
lation, series, descriptive annotation, L.C. card 
numbers, and references to the bibliographies o! 
Colas and Lipperheide, and to the Costum 
index. Entries under title, subject, illustrator 
and engraver are much briefer. 

How much this work was really needed is in 
dicated by the fact that heretofore there existe 
only brief lists or catalogs of costume libraries 
such as Lipperheide’s Katalog der Fretherrlich 
von Lipperheide’schen kostumbibliothek. Both 


Lipperheide, and Colas’ Bibliographie générale 


du costume et de la mode though fairly exten- 
sive are less comprehensive than the present 
work and of course have the disadvantages of 
less convenient arrangement and foreign lar 

guage. The Hiler bibliography, representing a 
it does a much wider list than the catalog « 

the fine Hiler costume collection in the Queens 
Borough Public Library, or indeed the catalog 
of any other collection, must be recognized as 
having realized the ambition of the compiler to 
lay a foundation for a general history of cos 
tume, and at the same time provide reference 
librarianship with a truly remarkable biblio- 
graphic tool. 


21. Industrial Formulae 


THE CHEMICAL FoRMULARY, a collection ot 
valuable, timely, practical commercial formulac 
and recipes for making thousands of products 
in many fields of industry; v. 4; editor-in-chief 
H. Bennett. N.Y. Chemical Publishing Com 
pany, 1939. 638p. $6 

Scope: Collection of formulae for industrial 

ucts. 

Arranged: Classified with index 

The various classes of formulae include ad 
hesives, beverages, cosmetics, emulsions, farm 


a re 
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and garden, foods, inks, leathers, skins, furs, 
lubricants, etc. Under each class there are num- 
erous useful’ formulae as well as helpful notes 
and directions. A readable and simply written 
introductory chapter discusses the principles of 
making products. At the end of the book is a 
series of lists and indexes that should have 
great reference value in a library. These in- 
clude an index of trade name chemicals, a list 
of suppliers of these trade name chemicals, 
where to buy chemicals, a detailed subject index 
to the contents of the volume, and a bibliog- 
raphy of useful books and journals. 

\ board of sixty-three editors most of whom 
are chemists of commercial firms, expériment 
stations or American colleges and universities 
adds considerable authority to the work. 

These constitute the facts of authority, scope, 
and arrangement. But above this there are the 
intangible qualities of a book readably written, 
organized simply, effectively, and with an un- 
usual understanding of what makes a_ book 
referable. Recommended for all types of 
libraries as an indispensable reference tool. 


22. Nature Hiker’s Guide 


KEY TO THE Out-oF-Doors, a bibliography of 
nature books and materials. Compiled by Rich- 
ard James Hurley. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Com- 


) 


pany, 1938. 256p. $3. 


pe Selective list of materials published since 
1920, American locale, related to “what one en 
counters on a nature hike.” 

frray 1: Classified, with dictionary index 


\ readable introduction, a sprightly format, 
an intelligent and aesthetic arrangement pattern 
contribute to distinguishing this bibliography. It 
should be highly useful in school and public li- 


braries esp cially. 


23. On Wood 


\ Dictionary oF Woop. By E. H. B. Boul- 
ton. N.Y. Nelson, 1938. 206p. $1.50. 
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The author was formerly lecturer in forestry, 
University of Cambridge and is now head of 
the timber section, City of London College, and 
technical director of the Timber Development 
Association under whose direction this volume 
was published. 

For each specie of timber there is a half-tone 
illustration showing the grain of wood, and a 
note covering general properties, size and avail- 
ability, uses, finishes, and distribution as well as 
genus, species, and family. This is a unique 
reference tool that every reference librarian will 
want to remember. Recommended for all types 
of libraries. 
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24. Nations of the World 


PoLiticAL HANDBOOK OF THE WokLD, parlia- 
ments, parties and press as of January 1, 1939. 
Edited by Walter H. Mallory. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, N.Y. for Council on For- 
eign Relations, inc., c.1939. 207p. $2.50. 


Scofe: Annual survey of the parliaments, parties 

and press of the world. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by country. 

Steadily this is becoming an increasingly in- 
dispensable continuation. Its compactness, re- 
ferability, guide to the foreign press, and up-to 
date information on the legislative groups of 
the various nations are reasons for its constant 
use in libraries. The current volume shows no 
radical changes in form or content over preced 
ing issues, but of course all the changes in- 
herent in the nature of the subject are recorded 
A recommended continuation for all libraries. 


25. Bibliography of Bibliographies 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, a cumulative bib- 


liography of bibliographies, 1938. N.Y. H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1939. 344p. Service basis 





A list of 14,000 bibliographies publish 
during 1937 and 1938 

irranged: Alphabetically by subject. 

This is the first annual cumulation of a tool 
so useful that one wonders why it wasn’t under- 
taken long before. The basis for it, of course, 
can be found in those annual segments of the 
Poole indexing system called the Annual lit 
erary mdex and the Annual library index, and 
to some extent the Wilson indexing services 
performed the functions of a bibliographic 
index, but with nothing like the convenience of 
having all bibliographic contributions together. 
\ special feature is the list of cumulative in- 
dexes to individual periodicals compiled by 
Margaret Roys of Columbia University Library. 

The present plan is to issue three quarterly 
numbers and an annual volume, followed ulti- 
mately by a five-year cumulation. Many a ref- 
erence department will now gradually unburden 
its vertical files of typed bibliographies. 


FUGITIVES 





are reference questions still unanswered 
the library where they were asked. If you can 
answer them please send the citation to this 
department. If you have Fugitives of your 
own send them in for others to answer. 


Answered 


11. Fugitive no. 11 may be answered by 
looking in Stevenson’s Home Book of Quota 
tions, 3d edition, p. 1187, no. 6. The line from 
Addison’s Cato, “‘The woman who deliberates 
is lost,” is, often misquoted as “She who 
hesitates is lost.”’ 

MaryjORIE CRANDALL 
Reference Librarian 
Boston Athenaeum 








FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 


By Maxine Block * 


° Fine Film List 


COPY of a new reading list called Motion 

Picture Arts; A Reading. Guide to the 
Cinema has recently come to our desk. This 
is one of the Art Booklist series of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and is an an- 
notated list of 22 books on film art arranged 
under the headings: History of moving pic- 
ture art; Film technique; Theory and criti- 
cism. It is a good looking leaflet on yellow 
paper printed in brown and with a striking 
cover illustration in blue taken from “Toward 
a New Music” by Carlos Chavez. 

Nine thousand copies were printed and are 
being distributed thru the Library and a mail- 
ing list which includes art departments of 
colleges, museums, and libraries. The list is also 
used in the Enoch Pratt Free Library to sup- 
plement a display of books and pamphlets on 
motion pictures which occupies a prominent 
place in the Literature Department. Altho 
film literature is always popular, the librarian 
reports that publication of this list has stimu- 
lated book circulation. 


Library Cooperation on “Drums” 


A book list compiled by the John Burroughs 
Junior High School Library of Los Angeles 
was a great stimulus to reader interest for 
pupils who had been to see “Drums” as a 
study project thru special arrangement with 
the local theatre manager. 


The list follows: 


Babbitt, E. C. tamale Tales Re-told 
Hammerton, iF A. Vonders of the Past 
Kang, Youngh ill Happy Grove 

Kipling, Rudyard Boys’ Stories 

Kipling, Rudyard jungle Book 

Kipling, Rudyard 

Marshall, H. C. India’s Story 

Mukerji, D. G. Gay-Neck 

Mukerji, D. G. Hari, the Jungle Lad 
Mukerji, D. G. Jungle Beasts and Men 


Noel, J. B. L. Story of Everest 

Steel, F. A. W. Adventures of Akbar 
Valmiki Rama, the Hero of India 
Wychoff, C. C. Joty 


The instructors report that “All B-9 classes 
visited the library many times to make use of 
the books set aside especially for preparation 
of the picture. Because of this, the picture 
was not only greatly enjoyed, but stimulated 
a tremendous interest in India and in the 
British Army and British rule in India. From 
this point the whole study of England and her 
colonies became a live, vital interest. Kipling 
became a favorite author, and many classes 
have been again and again to the school library 
to read and enjoy him.” 


* Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 


This type of list could with advantage be 
used for the new $2,000,000 super-production 
of RKO’s “Gunga Din.” While this film was 
made at Mount Whitney, California, instead 
of India, informed observers say that it closely 
resembles the Khyber Pass. I thought the 
scenery magnificent, the costumes and sets 
amazingly real. Even a slightly abashed Kipling 
as a young journalist is one of the characters. 
Children will love it but there is a question 
in my mind about it—is Hollywood too prone 
to aid imperialistic leanings of England and 
is the slaughter put on a bit too thick? 


“Union Pacific” 


One of the important new films is “Union 
Pacific” of which your editor has just finished 
a research study guide for high schools, This 
film tells the fascinating story of the building 
of the first transcontinental railway which 
welded the nation together in the dangerous 
period of the Civil War years. It is directed 
and produced by Cecil B. De Mille, and is 
scheduled for release on April 28. 

Librarians will do well to look over their 
collections—get out all material on the build- 
ing of the railway; books on the early West; 
the novel on which the film is based, Trouble 
Shooter by Ernest Haycox; and also a highly 
fictionized but vivid presentation of the rail- 
road, The U. P. Trail by Zane Grey. Photo- 
graphs from library picture collections should 
be scanned for a display on The Evolution 
of Transportation starting with the horse, the 
steam boat, the overland stage coach, Wells 
Fargo, the pony express, and going on to the 
railroad, automobile and airplane. Paramount 
will send stills and local railway companies 
will probably furnish illustrations for photo- 
graphs of the early locomotive, the General 
MacPherson, and in contrast a modern stream- 
lined locomotive. Two fine early illustrations 
are to be found in the book Adventures of 
America 1857-1900: a pictorial record from 
Harper's Weekly published last year by 
Harper’s. Lucius Beebe’s High Iron has 
wonderful illustrations and a fine history of 
the Union Pacific. 


The Year's Best 


The National Board of Review has selected 
the best films of 1938. An interesting compari- 
son could be made of it and the forty critics 
whose reviews are published in the Motion 
Picture Review Digest. The National Board of 


(Continued on last page) 
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Institutes Announced 


HREE institutes on county and regional li- 

brary service, for professionally trained 
librarians, have been announced for this spring, 
according to the Library Extension Board. 
These will be at the Louisiana State University 
Library School, March 20 to April 1; at Emory 
University Library School, April 3 to 8; and at 
the University of Denver School of Librarian- 
ship during April. 

Book selection is the subject chosen for the 
third institute which will be held at the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, July 31 to August 11. 


State Legislation 


The Arkansas Legislature, according to word 
received by the Library Extension Board, has 
approved renewal of the $100,000 appropriation 
for the state library commission and for state 
aid to county libraries. The bill awaits the sig- 
nature of the Governor, who has been interested 
in library development. 

The Tennessee Legislature has passed an act 
authorizing the acceptance of federal grants for 
libraries and an appropriation of $10,000 an- 
nually for a library division in the State De- 
partment of Education when federal aid is 
available. 

A new Montana act 
counties to join in establishing a regional li- 
brary. 


permits two or more 


Federal Aid 


S. 1305, a bill for federal aid for education, 
including libraries, was introduced into the 
Senate on February 13, sponsored by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi. A similar 
bill, H.R. 3517, had been introduced in the 
House on January 31 by Representative Wil- 
liam H. Larrabee of Indiana. 

The rural library section, Title III, and the 
library references in other titles of the two bills 
are nearly identical. 

Hearings were held on March 2 and 3, the 
A.L.A. being represented by Carl H. Milam 
and Forrest B. Spaulding. 

State representatives on the A.L.A. Federal 
Relations Committee have been supplied with 


copies of a leaflet on the library aspects of the 
bills, and copies have been mailed directly to all 
members of Congress. 

Upon introducing the Senator 
Thomas said, in part: 


measure, 


“The purpose of the bill, as set forth in the general 
statement of policy with which it begins, is to assist 
in equalizing educational opportunities without Federal 
control over the educational policies of States and 
localities. The administrative features of the bill have 
been given careful attention with this purpose in 
mind. Every effort has been made to avoid any neces- 
sity or even occasion for the intervention of Federal 
administrative officials. After the States have accepted 
the act, or the various parts, which are separable, and 
have complied with a limited number of specific pro- 
visions, the United States Commissioner of Education 
is directed to certify payment of the grants. He is 
not directed or authorized to approve or disapprove 
any plans of the States for the expenditure of the 
funds. He is, however, required to audit the expendi- 
tures after they are made and to make an annual 
report setting forth in detail the extent to which each 
of the States has accomplished the equalization of 
educational opportunity in comparison with previous 
years. 


The A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee 
urges librarians to write to their senators and 
representatives for copies of both bills, and to 
send letters endorsing the measure. 


Officers Nominated 


The following nominations of A.L.A. 
for 1939-40 have been reported by the nomi- 
nating committee: 


First Vice President 
Culver, State Library 
Louisiana; 

Second Vice President: Donald Coney, University 
of Texas Library, Austin; and A. F. Kuhlman, Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee; 

Treasurer: Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public 
Milwaukee; 

Members of 
Ruth E. 
Flora B 


officers 


(President Elect): Essae M. 
Commission, Baton Rouge, 


Library, 


Executive Board (two vacancies): 
Hammond, City Library, Wichita, Kansas; 
Ludington, Mount Holyoke College Library, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts; Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Massachu 
setts; Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Library, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; 

Members of Council (five vacancies): H. Marjorie 
Beal, State Library Commission, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana; Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, De Pauw Uni- 
versity Library, Greencastle, Indiana; Mollie E. Dun- 
lap, Wilberforce University Library, Wilberforce, 
Ohio; Donald B. Gilchrist, University of Rochester 
Library, Rochester, New York; John B. Kaiser, Pub- 
lic Library, Oakland; Willis H. Kerr, Claremont Col- 
lege Libraries, Claremont, California; Georgie G. Mc- 
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LIBRARIES ABROAD 


By Ruth Mishnun * 


[A monthly commentary on foreign professional 
publications. Requests from readers for information 
on recent developments in any particular field will be 
welcomed. ] 


HE impulse to survey and analyze which 

seizes everyone at some time or other has 
led the writer to set down an assortment of 
facts and figures on descriptions of library 
work in foreign countries and in foreign lan- 
guages which have appeared in periodicals and 
books of the last three years. These data 
represent merely a few preliminary notes for 
a study of our professional literature and are 
gleaned from the 1936, 1937, and 1938 entries 
in Library Literature. The majority of arti- 
cles originate in the country whose conditions 
they describe. 

The heading, Libraries, covers a heterogene- 
ous collection of places and languages. In 1936 
one French and one Danish article were found 
on the subject in general; in 1937 there ap- 
peared one in French (published in an Ameri- 
can periodical), one in German, and one in 
English from an Indian publication; in 1938 
there were two French articles. Library ad- 
ministration was treated in 1936 in one Italian 
and one Indian periodical, in 1937 in two arti- 
cles in German, and one each in Spanish and 
Russian, and again in an Indian periodical. 
The Germans have an unquestioned lead in 
the study of library history, with two discus- 
sions in 1936, three in 1937, and four in 1938, 
as against one from Cuba in 1936 and one 
from France in 1938 to represent the other 
nations. Accounts of libraries in individual 
countries include, in 1936, Australia, Austria, 
Belgian Congo, Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Latin 
America, Latvia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Russia, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey. For the 1937 data 
substract the Belgian Congo, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Peru, and Turkey, and add Ecuador, 
Egypt, French Indo-China, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Poland, and Trinidad. Some regions not 
treated earlier appeared in 1938; they are 
Albania, Central America, Cuba, Estonia, Ire- 
land, Lithuania, Palestine, Persia, Scotland, 
and the West Indies. 

The subject of the relation of libraries to 
the state appears to be losing slightly in in- 
terest abroad. In 1936 there were two articles 
on state control of libraries in Germany, six 
on the question in Great Britain and one each 

These notes have been compiled with the collabo 


ration of the editorial staff of Library Literature, of 
which the author is a member, 


on Ireland and Norway. The next year pro- 
duced one more on Germany, one on Russia, 
and three each on Czechoslovakia and Great 
3ritain. Only five articles treated it in 1938 
three on Germany and one apiece on Great 
Britain and Poland. Legal deposit, on the 
other hand, is on the upswing. Last 
was discussed in French, Norwegian, and I[n- 
dian publications, in general terms, in addition 
to two special treatments on legal deposit in 
the British Empire and Italy. In 1937 ther: 
was one general discussion in German, as well 
as two on the situation in Germany, and on 
each on Great Britain, Norway, and Switzer 
land. The only one which appeared in 1936 
was written in and on Czechoslovakia. 
Britain captures the largest number of places 
with regard to library cooperation, with five 
in 1936, one in 1937, (not including an article 
on cooperation in the British Empire) and four 
in 1938. Other countries discussed under this 
head last year include India, Italy, Norwa 

Sweden, and Denmark. The matter was also 
broached with regard to South Africa and to 
Europe in general in 1937, and to Ireland, the 
Netherlands and Norway in 1936. 


year it 


(;reat 


Interest in Adult Education 


To judge from the literature on the sub 
ject, the adult education movemen 
to operate with undiminished vitality. In 
its manifestations in South Africa, Czech 
slovakia, Finland, Ireland, Russia, and Sweden 
were discussed. In 1937 there were articles on 
Great Britain, India, Norway, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, five of them dealing witl 
the two latter alone. Three arti 
cles were written on the British 
1938, two on the Russian, and one 
the Cuban, Danish, Japanese, Norwegian, and 
Scandinavian, while one Danish article re- 
viewed the general phases of the subject. 

Children’s libraries as a whole were discussed 
in the Chinese, French and Russian languages 
in 1936; in the same dealt 
with as national developments in China, Czecho 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, and Scandinavia. The subject 
was taken up only in relation to Denmark and 
China in 1937, but in 1938 it was vigorously 
revived with articles on the subject in general 
in French and English, and in the languages 
of their respective cotmtries on Australia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain (nine 
articles), Italy, Norway, Scandinavia, and South 
Africa (five articles). Children’s 
the other hand, has been relatively neglected 
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for the past two years. One Australian and 
one German discussion appeared in 1938, and 
a Russian treatment was published in 1937. 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and the Netherlands 
were represented in 1936. The apparently 
paradoxical discrepancy of interest in these 
two closely connected subjects may be due to 
the fact that many of the countries noted under 
the former one have only recently begun to 
establish children’s libraries, and are still at 
the stage of discussion of administrative and 
organizational problems, rather than of theo- 
retical principles. 

Hospital library service received particularly 
exhaustive treatment in foreign languages in 
1938, as a result of the publication in the 
V eska-Zeitschrift for October 1938, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the second conference of the Inter- 
national Guild of Hospital Librarians, held in 
Geneva. Five articles in German, seven in 
French, two in Danish, and one in Swedish dis- 
cussed the subject in general, while a large vol- 
ume of comment on hospital libraries in special 
countries embraced Great Britain, Ireland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. A lively interest was 
also evidenced in them in the preceding two 
years, which saw the publication in Barcelona 
of a pamphlet on hospital libraries in Spain, in 
addition to articles on the countries already 
named. 

Among foreigners, the northern Europeans 
the Norwegians, the Flemish and the Germans 
dominated the cataloging field in 1938, but in 
1937 it was in the hands of the Chinese, the 
Hindus, and the Russians, as well as of the 
Dutch and the Germans. Only the Russians 
and the Germans entered contributions in 1936. 
While cooperation in general is, as we have 
seen, a matter of steadily deepening interest, 
that phase of it which is expressed in the union 
catalog is in a particularly flourishing state. 
Discussion of union catalogs abroad spread 
from two countries, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, in 1936, to Italy, Latin America, Sweden, 
and Switzerland in 1937, and further on to Bel- 
gium and Denmark in 1938. Increased discus- 
sion of the subject is symptomatic of increased 
interest in it, but it does not imply that no 
union catalogs existed in any of the countries 
listed above before three years ago. 


Classification Widely Discussed 


Classification, again, has been discussed al- 
most everywhere. The Indian journals have 
been at it steadily from 1936 to 1938. The Chi- 
nese were silenced during the past year by the 
Japanese invasion, but they were persevering 
commentators during 1936 and 1937. The Ger- 
mans and the Dutch wrote on it in 1937 and 
1938, and Cuba, Argentina, and Belgium each 
had an article in 1936, 1937, and 1938 respec- 
tively. In Great Britain school librarians are 
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now much concerned with the subject. The for- 
eign articles on the classification of special sub- 
jects merit particular attention. Indian library 
literature displays a predilection for this type 
of study. Between 1936 and 1938 it presented 
treatises on the classification schemes for his- 
tory, Indic literature, general. literature, patent 
literature, and mathematics. A Dutch adapta- 
tion of the universal decimal classification to 
the field of aviation was published in 1937. In 
the same year the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome published its classification 
scheme and a Russian article on technology 
classification appeared. A French treatment of 
the same subject came out in 1936, at the same 
time as a Ruésian discussion of a_ philology 
classification and a German article on the clas- 
sification of books on meteorology 

The publication within the last two years of 
three directories of centers of bibliographical 
information has led to the introduction of a 
new subject heading, Documentation centers, in 
the 1938 Library Literature. The directories 
cover the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many respectively, the last dealing only with 
centers for technology and related subjects in 
that country. 


Invitation to Stud) 


The reader who has accompanied me to this 
point is probably ready to ask, “So what?,” and 
I can hardly resist the temptation of answering, 
“So nothing.” This survey is too sketchy to 
justify the drawing of profound or far-reaching 
conclusions. The dates are suspect, because a 
book which was indexed in 1937 may have been 
published the year before, so that trends of 
thought cannot be clearly traced without further 
investigation. But possibly some time soon a 
library school student with a talent for drawing 
up tables and plotting graphs will make a reall) 
thoro study and evaluation of library literature. 
He will note the relative amount of space 
allotted to each subject and to each country. 
He will discover who influences whom, what 
countries publish most and least articles on 
library developments in other countries, in 
what countries translations are most often 
printed, the ratio of American interest in 
foreign libraries to foreign interest in American 
libraries, the relation of the volume of printed 
matter on library work issued in a particular 
country to the library development of that coun- 
try, and any number of other interconnecting 
data. It should make a very pretty thesis. 

Incidentally, the 1939 issue of the Library 
Association Year Book has come to us from 
London. One of its most useful features is a 
calendar of authors’ birth and death anniver- 
saries and of association and committee meet- 
ings 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with ne and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Ruth 
rae} Griffith, 4318% Melbourne Ave., Los Angeles, 
alif. 


N.B. Acting coordinator is Mrs. Mary Kenan, 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 


CHAIRMAN’S COLUMN 


LANS for the San Francisco conference 

are almost completed. The date for the 
State and District Representatives’ meeting 
has been set for the first Monday of the 
Conference, June 19. From 10 to 12 Tues- 
day morning is scheduled the main business 
meeting and program. The night for the 
semi-formal dinner has not yet been definitely 
decided, but will probably also be the first 
of the week. So those Juniors who cannot 
attend the conference for the entire week 
should plan on the first half of the week 
anyway, in order to be present during Junior 
activities. Watch for further announcements 
regarding speakers and other features of the 
Junior meetings. 


Juniors To Have Suite 


The San Francisco Bay and Portola Dis- 
trict Junior members of the California Li- 
brary Association are sponsoring a Junior 
Headquarters Room at the Empire Hotel in 
San Francisco, which will be announced head- 
quarters for all members of the C.L.A. and 
A.L.A. JMRT. Here will be a place for 
news, information, tea (every afternoon from 
4 to 6) meeting friends, “lions” and juniors 
from everywhere. To guarantee the suite we 
need 50 reservations. Make your reservation 
early and be sure to mention the Junior Mem- 
ber Headquarters when you send in your 
reservation. 


ANNOUNCE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The all-important nominating committee is 
announced at this time: 
John M. Connor, Medical Library, Columbia 
University, New York City, Chairman 
Mary Alice Salyers, Somerset Public Schools 
Library, Somerset, Kentucky 
Marian C. Young, Des Moines Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
New nominating procedure is to be tried 
out this spring, and if successful, it will be 
included in the Constitution to be presented 
for adoption at the San Francisco meeting. 


Letters to State Chairmen outline this pro- 
cedure and request suggestions for nominees. 


Histor1AN APPOINTED 


Miss Loa Buss, Glendale Public Library, 
Glendale, Calif., has been appointed Historian 
of JMRT for the rest of this year. Her 
duties will be to complete and bring up-to- 
date the Historical and Publicity Scrapbook 
of the group. Please send any clippings, 
magazine articles or miscellaneous publicity to 
Miss Buss, at this address: 609 E. Windsor 
Road, Glendale, Calif. 


INVENTORIES EXHAUSTED 


“To date 1069 Inventories have been dis- 
tributed, including 46 to accredited library 
schools and to a few outstanding staff asso- 
ciations,” according to Miss Irene Fetty, 
Chairman of the Committee for Encourage- 
ment of Informal Study of JMRT. At the 
present date, the supply is exhausted, but if 
you have not received your copy, please send 
your name to the Secretary of your District 
(see JMRT Directory, October 1938 Wilson 
Bulletin). 

Norma Olin Ireland 


Grist of The Contest Mill 


By Marie D. Loizeaux, Chairman, 
Libraries Look Ahead Contest 


“IT feel like an eight-day bicycle racer or 
something,” wrote one of the Lrsprartes Loox 
AHEAD CONTEST committee. One after another 
the other members of the committee concurred 
in the thought, as they became submerged 
in one lot after another of manuscripts, all 
to be carefully read and evaluated. 

Picture the situation after April first, the 
contest’s closing date: ten committee mem- 
bers frantically trying to give each essay care- 
ful, impartial consideration; passing them 
along to other committee members—not such 
a simple matter when they are scattered from 
New York to Georgia, from Wisconsin to 
New Jersey, and then to California to top 
it off. Naturally enough these ten prelimin- 
ary judges did not always agree among them- 
selves, but on the whole, the better essays 
received a pretty general recommendation. The 
difficulty was not so much to determine which 
essays were good enough to include among 
the finals, but rather, which must be omitted. 
For one thing the members of the committee 
give thanks: they did not have to make the 
ultimate decisions! 
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It would be difficult to find a more varied 
set of answers than the contest unfolded. While 
some of the papers dealt with the future of 
libraries in a general way, these were com- 
paratively few. Most of the writers had very 
definite ideas concerning the professional out- 
look for the future, and in many instances 
they outlined the channels along which they 
expected these developments to come. 


WHAT OF THE Looks AHEAD? 

The difference of opinion expressed was con- 
stantly amazing. A library was defined as 
everything from a collection of rare books and 
incunabula to a cupboard of books in a forest 
ranger’s cabin. Several writers occupied them- 
selves with the philosophy of libraries; several 
others with their objectives. Libraries were 
stressed as the cultural source, rather than the 
cultural supplement, of the community. Social 
consciousness of the library was also urged. 
Labor and politics present a real problem to 
the library, one contestant Others 
considered library policies and censorship. 

“Quiet” in libraries actually 
several writers, two aligning themselves in its 
favor, against it. trustees took the 
opportunity to express their views of libraries 
and their staffs. Others considered the li- 
brary from the standpoint of the public. 
Several kinds of libraries were discussed, most 
frequently the regional and the school library, 
including elementary, high school, trade school, 
and college. Rural, small, and special libraries 
—including institutional, medical, music, drama, 
and art—were outlined. 

Library buildings, and their locations, 
considered by papers 
meet the needs of the 
four urged library 
with the community, schools, and recreational 
groups. One paper suggested cooperative book 
analyses to benefit many 


believed. 
concerned 


one Two 


were 


two Cooperation would 


future, according to 


writers, who cooperation 


libraries. 


MECHANICAL Devices 

Mechanical 
dozen authors, 
time in the 


appealed to about a 
had a riotous 
minds’ future. 
All sorts of provide every- 
thing service, as drove right 
up to the desk, to red lights indicating that the 
desired books were and including, of 
course, chutes to from the 
stacks to the patrons, television to give the 
benefit of books in libraries abroad, micro- 
photography, radio, moving pictures, escalators, 
and elevators to whisk readers to the 20th 
floor of the newly-styled library skyscrapers. 


devices 

some of whom 
libraries of their 
intricacies would 


from curb one 


out, 


transmit books 


The books themselves would, quite naturally 
in this scheme of things, be able to shelve 
themselves, in somewhat the same way as 


letters sort themselves in a linotype machine. 
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About the only thing these mechanical libra- 
ries did not provide was a different answer 


for those to whom we now must say: “I’m 
sorry, but the book is out.” 
It was interesting and gratifying to dis- 


cover that nearly all the 228 essays made some 
note of the necessity for good publicity, one 
writer going so far as to say that “not until 
it reveals every phase of the service will pub- 
licity be considered adequate.” Eighteen es- 
dealt primarily with publicity, public 
relations, and library advertising, more than 
with any other single topic. 


Says 


TimME WILt TELL 


Book selection, as might be expected, brought 
forth a storm of comment. The art of book 
selection was but the beginning. Propaganda 
was in the minds of several writers, urging 
the library for the masses. Partiality was 
scored by some. “Where is the left wing in 
public libraries?” asked one, while others de- 
manded the encouragement of, even a fight for, 
democracy. 

There is an interesting range in the differ- 
ences of opinion between those who urge the 
library to “get down to the level of those who 


would read,” and those who feel that there 
is a “classic heritage to be upheld.” Some 
believe that the trend is toward the more 
scholarly—“Safeguard literature!” urged one— 
while others feel that it is a case of books 
versus service. 


Now that the Liprartes Look AHEAD COoNn- 
TEST is a thing of the past, one looks toward 
the future to see which, if any, of the myriads 
that have been expressed in 
these contest pages, will come into being. 
Whether the world will settle down with the 
feeling of one writer, who spoke for himself 
about libraries: “just as is, is o.k.,” or whether 
the pendulum will swing to the other extreme 
expressed by the author who looked into the 
future and found “no good to come,” only time 
will tell. 

And so its sponsors—the A.L.A. Bulletin 
and the Junior Members Round Table—thank 
all those who labored in and for the Lrpraries 
Look AHEAD Contest, and feel with gratifi- 
cation that indeed “some good has come.” 


of suggestions 


Southwestern Juniors 


Officers elected in 1938 : 


Lucile Canaday, Librarian, Oklahoma City, 
Chatrman 
A. A. Whitman, Librarian, Poinsett County, 


Arkansas, Vice-chairman 
Elizabeth Cooper, Carnegie Library, Oklahoma 
City : 


OKLAHOMA 


Hazel Whaley, President, Public Library, Yale 
Eugenia Maddox, Chairman (no address) 








“Sa 
“se 


LOUISIANA 


Lucile Althar_ Tindol, 
Shreveport, Chairman 


Centenary College, 


Elizabeth Johnson, L. S. U. Library, Univer- 
sity, La., Vice-chairman 
Lucille Pugh, Fair Park High School, Shreve- 
port, Secretary 
Executive Board: 
Evelyn Stuart Comier; Behrman High, New 


Orleans 
Frances Flanders; Neville High School, Monroe 
Floretta Eberling, New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans 


ARKANSAS 


Lois L. Rainer, Pulaski County Library, Little 
Rock, Chairman 
Nancy Waddell, Mississippi County Library, 


Vice-chairman 
Marguerite Morris, University of Ark., Fayette 
ville, Secretary 


TEXAS 


Gladys Hitchcock, Bexar County Free Library, 
San Antonio, Chairman 


Mildred Dulaney, Waco Public Library, Waco, 
Vice-chairman 
Natalie Gorin, Wichita Falls, Secretary 


Saga of the Southwest 


This is the Saga of the Southwest, 

This is the story that now can be told 

This is the story of Southwestern Juniors, 

How the Juniors have been meeting and 
writing, 

Electing, 

The projects 


selecting, and concocting 


listed below. 


Let us go now to Oklahoma, 


Organized since °35; 


There they need a constitution 
Lo, it waits a convolution 

To pass upon its merits. 

There the state is cut in sections, 


make connections 


professional, 


This they do to 
Live and vital and 
This they do for a confessional 


For the Juniors working there. 

For their group they exact a quota, 
A quota of cash for funds you see 
Called by Juniors across the river 
(The big long shining Mississippi) 
Called by southern Juniors, drawling, 
Then the quota sound like ‘“‘quatah” 


Twenty-five cents to you and me! 
Come now let us really cross the river, 
Cross the river westwardly, 

To the youngest of the Juniors, 

To the group in Arkansas. 
There their chairman they 
In the fall of °38; 

And they’re busy now compiling 
All the workers in the state, 
All the workers, alphabetical, 
Workers real, not hypothetical, 
In the libraries of the state. 

$y location and position, 

ty their last name, then the 


elected 


forename 


Will they fall into their place. 

Thus the Juniors plan their project, 
Thus they push their work ahead 
In the State of Arkansas. 

Now let us cross again the waters, 
Let us cross the River Red, 

Down the map to Texas travel, 
Travel for the story’s thread, 
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Library, 
Sox 


Bexar County Free 


San Antonio, 


Where they stamped and mailed the letters 
With the lengthy questionnaires 

Where they counted up the totals 

And divided all the rest 

rill the cost of living surveyed 

Gave returns in terms statistical, 

For the Average (not mythical) 

Spent forty more than made 

Thus shows the yearly budget 

Now the Juniors there are fighting 

With the glowing hope of 
This sad financial plight 


righting 


Let us fly the Mississippi, 
Big long, shining Mississippi, 
Ever present boundary 

To the state of Louisiana, 
To another of the Southwest 
Where they're giving of the 
To the modern library. 
There they’ve gathered and they've garnished 
Every worker by his name, 

Alphabetical, professional, geographical, 
Experience and training per se, 

So they told it to me! 
On the program for this 
For the season now at hand 
Down in lush Louisiana, 
They divided up the land; 
Cut it up into five sections 


best 


season, 


Like their neighbor on the North; 
Cut it up into five districts 
With the aims and objects three: 


To foster interests professional, 
To foster meetings social, 

To foster zeal and interest 
For the Big Meet of the Spring. 


Thus the Juniors, ever working, 


Working thus to grow apace, 
Spend the sunny season southward, 
Spend the fall and spring and winter 


about the 


(You can guess summer) 
In the Land that’s known as Southward 
And a trifle toward the West. 


JUANIMA WELLS 
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CLARA WHITEHILL HUNT 


(Continued from page 539) 


plans and had built a separate sliding door 
over every small compartment intended for 
supplies. 

The next great problem facing Clara Hunt 


was that of finding children’s librarians. 
Trained children’s librarians were not easily 
available. So Miss Hunt picked “the right 
kind of people” and began to train them 


Meetings were frequently held at which chil- 
dren’s books and problems 
cussed. The informal discussions 
a real Training Course for Children’s Libra 
rians in 1914, which functioned until 1930. 
By the latter date library schools 
offered special courses and graduated a fairly 
large number of children’s librarians. 

Today, Miss Hunt, high in her 18th floor 
office, watches over 34 branches. The mag- 
nificent view of New York’s harbor from her 
windows must often 
spiration to her to 
and unclouded 

Thru all the press of work, Miss Hunt has 
managed to find time to four books 
about children for children: About Harriet; 
The Little House in the Woods; Peggy's 
Playhouses and Little House in Green Valley 
A love for the country is a dominant theme 
behind the latter three books. And, one can 
understand meant when she 
“Tf one has health, imagination, and love of 
with little 
itv good time in the world.” 
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beauty, a person very money can 
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have a migl 


NATURE'S BOOK 
(Continued from page 538) 


General books are difficult to group Dal 


gleish has added Animals in black and white to 


that series—animals including also birds, reptiles 


and fishes. Two picture books—Webb’s Ani 
mals from everywhere is general but Martin’s 
American animal book is more at home. Both 
have fine colored full-page plates. The Soutl 


has two books to boost it—Southern nature sto 
ries with plenty of pictures and large print by 
Baker, Harris and Animal tale 
from the old north state by Cobb and Hicks 
The latter is a Brer Rabbit variety from North 
Carolina. IVho’s who in the zoo by the Federal 
Writers project, like the bird book, is 
buying for the photos alone All 
mammals are represented. Forest neighbors by 
Patch and Fenton—a well known combination 
presents birds and animals of the North Woods 
that forest stretching from Maine to Minne 


Rogers and 


worth 


orders Oo} 


sota. Lippincott’s Animal neighbors ze. 
‘Kunitz and Haycraft lunior Book of fu 
thors. H W Wilson Company 
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country side presents the author’s personal ex 
periences with our common creatures 

There is a strong temptation to include some 
enrichment material—what might be called th 
“fringe” of nature study. Peattie in words and 
Aymar in photos have given us a picture of the 
interrelationship of living things in This ts liz 
ing—a theme found in Peattie’s previous ‘work 
A prairie grove. 


A.L.A. NOTES 
(Continued from page 547) 


Afee, Public Library, Lima, Ohio; Edgar S. Robinson 
Public Library, Vancouver, British Columbia; Rose L 
Vormelker, Public Library, Cleveland 

Members of the committee are Tommie Dora Ba 
ker, L. Elsa Loeber, Nell A. Unger, Charles E. Rush, 
and Malcolm G. Wyer, chairman. 

Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie Li 


brary of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


served as vice president during the 
will succeed to the presidency of the A.L.A. fo 


1939-40 during the San 


past year, 


Francisco conference 


Conference Program Notes 


sessions Ol 


speakers announced for 


the various groups meeting during the San 
Francisco conference, June 18-24, are: 
Agricultural Libraries Section: Sydney B. Mit 
University of California School of Librarian 
gardening literature; Ralph R. Shaw, Gary Publi 


“Reference and Research Work in Engi 


neering Libraries.”’ 


Library, on 





Art Reference Round Table: Rene d’Harnoncourt 
and Millard Sheets, California artists 

Association of Colleg« ind Ref | 
Robert M. Lester, secretary, Carnezie Corp 
New Yorl 

Round Table on Work with th Blind: Kate Fol 
California State Library 

Committee on Library Cooperatior with La 
America: Herbert I. Priestley, Professor of Mexi 
History at the University of California Li 
of the Bancroft Library. 

Professional Training Section Gretchen K 
Kern County Free Library, California 


Section for Library Work with Chi!dre« Phe 
Handforth, author and illustrator of Mei-Li. 


University Library Extension Service: Herbert H 
Scott, extension director of the University of Ok 
homa, and Glenn Jones, extension director of 
State College of Washington 

Joint eting of School Libraries Section, Sect 


for Library 
and Young 


Fic ld, 


Work with Children and You: [ 
Round Table Rach 


Reading 


Pe ople *s 

author 
Reorganization 

\ tentative Third 


Committee is scheduled for the first 


report of the Activities 
session of 
June 19 


\ subcommittee has been appointed to cot 


the Council at San Francisco on 


sider resolutions presented to Council by the 


Association of College and Reference Libraries. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








[This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the direction 
of the School Libraries Section, American Library 
Association. All school librarians are invited to 
utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries and contributions should be sent 
to Mae Graham, Department of Library Science, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


T is often difficult for the librarian to find 

something new for an assembly program. 
The playlet given below was written by Mrs. 
Roberta M. Ryan, Librarian of the Hardin Jun- 
ior College, Wichita Falls, Texas. Mrs. Ryan’s 
library club gave it before an assembly of the 
junior college. 


SNOW WHITE OR THE MODERN 
SCHOOL GIRL 


With apologies to Walt Disney 
(Time: 10 minutes) 


CHARACTERS: 


Snow White or the Modern School Girl 
Prince Charming or Education 
Witch or Flunking Grades 


10 Dwarfs or 10 Main Divisions of the Dewey 
Decimal System (Dwarf caps of brown muslin 
and cotton beards may be used effectively) 

Dopey 
Sneezy 
Doc 
Grumpy 
Bashful 
Sleepy 
Happy 


(Later additions to Dwarf family) 
Silly 
Cutie 
Funny 


SETTING: 


A School Campus (An old well left 
campus bench right center.) 

Curtain opens with Snow White pacin 
under arm and mouth full of gum. 


front and 


floor. (Book 


Snow Wuite—I am little Snow White, the 
modern school girl. (Stops walking, takes 
gum out of mouth, whirls it on finger, and 
looks thoughtfully at it, pops it back in 
mouth.) I have searched the world over 
for an education. On campus, off campus, 
radios, movies, dances, weiner roasts, foot- 
ball games — (despairingly ) — everywhere. 
(Sings Someday My Sense Will Come.') 

1 Someday My Prince Wiil Come should be para- 


phrased something like this: Someday My Sense will 
come, Someday I'll have a Brain, etc. 





Education, oh, education, where art thou? 
( Plaintively.) 

VoicE IN WELL (Education)—Here I am, 
Snow White. 

Snow Wuite—Something tells me I hear a 
voice in that old well—( Bright idea)—Ah! 
maybe it’s a wishing well! If wishes were 
horses, this beggar would be a whole cav- 
alry. I'll just try it out and see. I never 
once thought of finding Education in a well. 
(Sings The Wishing Well? At end of 
song she peers into well, lets bucket drop 
into well, and runs back-stage. As bucket 
drops, up pops Education tied to other end 
of rope.) 

EpucaTIon (Facing front of stage.)—Say, it’s 
swell to get out of that old well. I’ve been 
in captivity ever since the modern girl 
began seeking me. That old witch, Flunk- 
ing Grades, put me in here. Boy, will I be 
on the lookout for her from now on? You 
know I think I’m going to like these mod- 
ern girls. Say, was her voice swell—I’ll 
need more wax for my ears than did all the 
mariners of Ulysses, when they heard the 
sirens’ music. I’m going to find her right 
now. (Begins climbing out of well.) 

Snow Wuite (Slowly and cautiously approach- 
ing.) —And who are you? 

Epucation—Aw, don’t you know me? We're 
been trying to find each other ever since 
the war. 

Snow Wuite—Which war? Oh, here come 
those horrible 10 dwarfs that I’m supposed 
to conquer. (10 dwarfs enter in line from 
left rear entrance singing Heigh Ho 
Dwarfs enter in a bent position, with bal- 
loon on back, each balloon having a number 
of the Dewey Division painted on it, and 
Dwarfs do not straighten up until later 
when Snow White punctures each balloon.) 
They (Pointing toward the marching 
Dwarfs) have kept me from finding you 
all this time. They say I’ve got to learn 
them and all they represent before I can 
have Education. Oh, dear! I shall never 
have you now. 


(Dwarfs have trooped in and are milling 
around well enclosing Education, who 
makes futile attempts to escape.) 


2 The words of The Wishing Well should be appro 
priately paraphrased as Someday My Prince Will 
ome, 





oO 
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Epucation (Perched on edge of well.)—Snow 
White, how can I ever get over there where 
you are? I’d as soon be down in the wish- 
ing well as to be guarded like this by the 
Dewey Decimal System. I know them 
from the Zero’s to the 900’s, and J don’t 
care for this kind of chaperoning—if you 
know what I mean. 

Snow Wuite—Yes, I think I know what you 

mean, all right. Neither do I, but what are 
we going to do about it? Here, I’ve been 
searching for Education for all these years, 
and now just as I find you, these miserable 
old Dewey Divisions have to poke their 
noses in where they aren’t wanted. And be- 
sides, here comes that old Witch, Flunking 
Grades. (Sound effect) Now I know I’m 
sunk. (Witch, Flunking Grades, enters and 
goes over towards Snow White and fright- 
ens her.) 
(Dwarfs have stopped running and skipping 
but have Education securely protected from 
Snow White. All this time Education and 
Snow White have been making futile efforts 
to reach each other thru the wall of dwarfs. 
As the Witch entered, the Dwarfs start 
marching with renewed zeal, and determi- 
nation to keep the two apart. Witch joins 
Dwarfs.) 

Snow Wuirte (Pathetic voice)—Prince Charm- 
ing, what am I to do? We can’t go on like 
this. After all I’ve got to finish school so 
I can be prepared to meet the “cold cruel 
world.” (Said in desperate voice.) And | 
can’t finish school till I get Education, and 
I can’t get Education like this. (Dwarfs 
and Witch moving slowly between the two.) 


EpucaTion (Snaps fingers)—You know Snow 
White, I think you’ve got something there. 
Have you ever thought about studying a 
little ? 

Snow WHITE (Thoughtfully)—No, I never 
did. (Witch looks worried.) 


EpucATION—I’ve got it. Snow White, suppose 
you begin studying right now, and learn all 
those Dewey Decimal Divisions. (Dwarfs 
still in bended position, march from around 
well and form circle around Snow White, 
who is near bench.) ~ 


Snow Wuite—Okay, I'll start right now. 
(Drops down on campus bench, opens book 
and studies diligently. Dwarfs march 
around Snow White, sing Whistle While 
You Work as old Witch sneaks off stage, 
defeated. ) 

EpucaTion—Atta girl, Snow White, I knew 
you could do it. Now, you can find me. 

Snow WHITE—(Jumps up on bench and throws 


book down.) Oh boy, now I’m educated! 
I know all those old divisions, and every 


thing about them. Bet I could show the 
librarian how to find material now. Say, 
since I’ve mastered these Dwarfs, I’ll make 
short order of them. (Dwarfs still march- 
ing around Snow White in bent position, 
sing Heigh Ho, she punctures each balloon 
with a pin and as each balloon is punctured, 
making a loud noise, the Dwarf straightens 
up. The Dwarfs march in line, still singing 
Heigh Ho, and stand across the back of 
stage. Education rushes to Snow White, 
helps her down; they lock arms and start 
walking off stage smiling at each other.) 
There, at last I’ve found you. Oh, boy was 
that a job, but it’s worth it. 


EpUCATION—You need never be afraid of the 
“cold cruel world” any more, little Snow 
White. You've got Education! 


Snow Wuite—Wait a minute. (Runs across 
stage and throws gum in well, comes back, 
catches Education’s hand.) Now! (They 
walk off right stage smiling at each other.) 
Dwarfs (standing erect), march off stage 
at left rear, singing Heigh Ho with much 


gusto. 


Gift Books for Boys and Girls 


Books we would like for Christmas is an un- 
usual and interesting annotated book list pre- 
pared by the boys and girls of the Edgemont 
School, Scarsdale, New York. 

Eleanor B. Mason, the librarian writes: 


“We thought that it would be helpful to the par- 
ents to have a Christmas buying list, with the chil- 
dren’s own comments. So, about a month. before 
Book Week, we divided the library’s new books ac- 
cording to grade level, and sent them to the appro- 
priate rooms. Any child might write a review of a 
book in which he was interested. He was pleased to 
do this because it meant that he could be the first to 
read the new book. 

The children were such enthusiastic reviewers that 
most of their write-ups were too long, and had to be 
cut down. In doing this editing great care was taken 
not to change the original wording. (The original 
spelling, however, was emended.) The office secretary 
typed and mimeographed the list. She also chose the 
shade of green for the cover, and her architect father 
lettered it. After the booklet was assembled one copy 
went to each family having children in the school. 
The list was received with interest by the parents. 
We are now making a survey to see how many of 
these books actually materialized into Christmas pres- 
ents. 


The completed booklet was the result of the labors 
of the children of Grades 3-9, their teachers, the li- 
brarian of the school, and the office secretary.” 


Miss Mason has extra copies which she will 
be glad to send to anyone requesting them. Send 
requests to Eleanor B. Mason, Librarian, Edge- 
mont School, Seely Place, Scarsdale, New York, 
and enclose six cents in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 
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LTHO the young librarian today is 

better prepared than ever before to 
handle his job, as the result largely of 
the notable development and standard- 
ization of our graduate library schools, 
the question of whether education for 
librarianship ought not to be organized 
on the under-graduate level is still an 
open and lively subject for debate. In 
fact, as the two letters in our corres- 
pondence columns and the article by Mr. 
Orman in this issue indicate, the dis- 
cussion appears to have reached a critical 
phase and stands as one of the major 
issues before the profession. We invite 
further comment on the subject of train- 
ing for librarianship. 


ww 
The city could save money by spending 
enough on new library facilities to reduce 


juvenile delinquency and crime, former Fed- 
eral Judge Edwin L. Garvin declared in his 
annual report as President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library to 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia and the Board 
of Estimate. 

Appealing for funds which would raise 
Brooklyn from its position “at the foot of all 
large city public libraries” in per capita appro- 
priations, Judge Garvin wrote: 

“I am convinced that a much more liberal financial 
policy towards this library would result in a monetary 
saving by the city, for this reason: if adequate 
branches could be maintained in every section of our 
borough, and if each could provide a children’s de 
partment, their influence in reducing juvenile delin 
quency and crime and in building the right sort of 


citizenship for tomorrow would produce a _ positive 
credit on the City’s ledger.” 
Ww Hw 
“The American Library, Milestones and 


Signposts,” a chronology of library history 
from 1638, when John Harvard left his books 
to the college thereafter named for him, to 
1937, has been published by the Newark Pub- 


at Random & 


lic Library in pamphlet form. First prepared 
by members of the Library staff as a feature 
of the American Library Exhibit 
Newark in the summer of 1937 on the occasion 
of the American Library Association Confer- 
ence in New York, the chronology later ap- 
peared in 1938 in The Library, bulletin of the 
Newark Public Library, now out of print. 


shown in 


The present reprint in pamphlet form was 
made to meet a large demand from other li- 
braries for copies of the chronology. 
printing will be covered by a 
cents per copy. 


( Oost Ol 


charge of 25 


The pamphlet, 3!4 by 7 inches and contain 
ing 20 pages, is replete with important steps in 
the development of the American free public 
library system. Among the earlier notations 
are those concerning the founding, in Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, of the first library 
supported by public funds, in 1833, 16 years 
before New Hampshire passed its library law; 
incorporation of the Astor Library in New 
York in 1849, with Washington Irving as first 
president and Joseph Green Cogswell first li 
brarian; the world’s first convention of libra- 
rians in 1853 in New York, with 8&2 delegates, 
all men; founding of the American Library 
Association in 1876, with an attendance of 90 
and 13 women; the the first 
library school in any country, at Columbia ( 
lege in 1887; and the beginning of 
Carnegie’s library gifts in 1890. 


men start ol 
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One of the exhibits at the World’s Fair w 
be that of the Municipal Reference Library, 
the City Exhibit Building. The main part of 
the exhibit is a photomural the 
siphoning into the library of printed material 
and its use by city officials and citizens. Among 
the books on display will be New York Ad- 
vancing, the city’s best-selling publication, 
edited by Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of the 
Municipal Reference Library. 

Incidentally, librarians visiting the World's 
Fair are cordially invited to visit the offices of 


The H. W. Wilson Company. 


explaining 
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Plans for a “President’s Special” train to 
transport the librarians of the East to San 
Francisco for the American Library Associa- 
tion’s 6lst annual conference, June 18-24, were 
discussed at the recent annual meeting of the 
Staff Association of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. Representatives of various railroads 
spoke and motion pictures of the proposed 
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Four ithors have lived in this house 
Alcot Nathaniel Hawthorne; and Mrs. Ds 
the Five Little 
nerary e shown. The plan proposed by 
a committee under Irene Smith, President of 
the Staff Association, is for library delegates 
rom all parts of the East, South, and Middl 
West to converge on St. Louis, there to joit 
the President’s Special” from New York. 
(The President, of course, is Dr. Milton 
James Ferguson, Brooklyn’s Chief Librarian, 
who will preside at San Francisco.) More 
than fifty Brooklyn librarians have indicated 
their intention of going to the conference 
Special rates offered because of the World’s 


Fairs at either end of the trip are expected to 


attract a large number of delegates. 

Jefferson Junior High School, Meriden, 
onn., has a thriving library club \t a recent 
meeting of the club Charles W. Morris, 
founder of the British School Library Asso 


1 editor of the School Librarian, 


spoke on the differences between English and 


ciation and ar 


\m¢ rican S( hools. 

The English attitude towards education is 
less experimental, said Mr. Morris, who is an 
exchange teacher at Hartford High School 


England has not developed her school libraries 
to the extent that we have, but in the last five 


No new 


years great progress has been made 
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Martha E. Bonham 

MRD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Bronson Alcott; his daughter, Louisa May 
aniel Lothrop (Margaret Sidney), author of 
Peppers eries. 

schools are being built without libraries and 
full-time librarians. 

The author of the article in this issue on 
the picture collection index, Otto Bettmann, 
Ph. D., librarian, historian and graphic arts 
expert, left his native Germany in 1935 to 
establish the Bettmann Archive in New York 
City The Archive, containing some 15,000 
photo reproductions of art works, furnishes 
book publishers with all types of historic 1l- 


lustrations, advertisers with unusual campaigns, 


and general magazines, trade journals, and 
house organs with varied picture-features and 
technical material. Dr. Bettmann writes for 


a good many magazines and lectures on the 
history of fashion at the MacDowell School. 


He has also addressed various meetings of 
the Special Libraries Association on “Pictorial 
Research.” 
we We 

“How Can We Make Democracy Work?” 
is the question to be discussed at the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley 
College, Mass., July 8-22. Here teachers and 
librarians can exchange views with business 


men, factory workers, and farmers. 


“The best answer we can make to the grow- 


ing power and aggressiveness of European 
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dictators is to achieve a successfully working 
economic and political democracy in the United 
States,” Dr. John Stewart Burgess declares 
in announcing the Institute’s plans. 

Dr. Burgess will serve as chairman of the 
conference leaders. Able experts in economics 
and politics from a number of colleges will 
lecture on vital current issues and lead the 
members to discuss them in small groups re- 
cruited to represent a cross-section of society. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dorothy P. 
Hill, Director, Summer Institute at Wellesley, 
22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A study of children’s reactions to illustra- 
tions has been undertaken by the Association 
for Arts in Childhood. After several months 
of preliminary experimentation, the Associa- 
tion now invites the cooperation of others in- 
terested in this problem. 

A bulletin has been prepared defining the 
objectives of the study and outlining proced- 
ure. The primary objective is to determine the 
qualities in illustrations that appeal to chil- 
dren. The basic principle of procedure is to 
get a direct reaction in an informal situation 
and record it accurately and without interpre- 
tation. Techniques are described that will 
carry out this principle. Samples of comments 
by children are given and a form of report. 

The bulletin also offers a list of 71 out- 
standing illustrators for children with typical 
books by each and a selective bibliography of 
books and articles dealing with the subject of 
illustrations for children. The Association 
hopes that many children’s librarians and others 
actively interested in children’s books will par- 
ticipate in this study and contribute data. Those 
desiring to do so are requested to send ten 
cents for the bulletin to The Association for 
Arts in Childhood, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

ww 


Patrons of the New York Public Library 
were invited last month to fill out a form and 
mail it to Mayor LaGuardia, urging the Board 
of Estimate to grant in full the library’s 
budget request for $500,000 for books. Gretchen 
J. Garrison, in charge of publicity, reports an 
encouraging public response to the invitation. 


The Metropolitan Library Council with head- 
quarters in New York .City has been recently 
formed to bring together those who use and 
those who work in libraries in order to 
strengthen and extend library facilities to all 
the people and to make the library an active 
force in our democracy. A series of monthly 
forums will be held on topics such as, The 
Library and Social Thinking; The Library 
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in a Democracy; The Author in a Changing 
World, etc. 

The officers of the Council are William H. 
Brewer, jr., Librarian of Stuyvesant High 
School, Chairman; S. Richard Giovine of the 
New York Herald Tribune, Secretary; Eliza- 
beth French of Abraham Lincoln High School ; 
Ole Groos of the New School for Social Re- 
search; Margaret Kenny of Hunter College; 
and Kathleen Leighton Foley, Romana Javitz, 
and Adele C. Martin of the New York Public 
Library. 

The first forum will be held on Friday eve- 
ning, April 21, at 8.15 Pp. m., in the auditorium 
of the New School for Social Research, 66 
West 12th Street, on the topic, The Library 
in a Democracy, speakers to be announced at a 
later date. At each forum an admission fee 
of 50 cents will be charged to defray expenses. 

Anyone desiring further information, or 
wishing to be placed on the mailing list may 
write to the chairman or secretary, care of 
the Metropolitan Library Council, 243 East 
39th St., New York City. 


we w@ 8 


A brief presented before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee by the United Federal 
Workers of America, affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, commends 
the House for appropriating money for salary 
increases at the Library of Congress but urges 
the appointment of “a full-time Classifier to 
reclassify positions.” 

“The present staff is an excellent one,” reads 
the brief. “However, it is not possible to 
keep competent employees if they are under- 
paid and mis-classified.” 

There are nearly 1000 employees in the vari- 
ous divisions of the Library of Congress. It 
is estimated that re-classification would take an 
expert more than a year. 


WM 


\/ The Monroe Book Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has published a 16-page pamphlet, by C. Lem- 
mel, entitled “How Fame and Fortune Came 
to People from Reading Books.” It contains 
brief biographical notes on famous scientists 
and inventors. 


we ee 
We have received a suggestion for a “Pass 
Along Library” for current periodicals. The 


object is to induce patrons of the library to 
turn in their personal copies of current periodi- 
cals as soon as they have been read, so that 
the library can make them available for bor- 
rowing by the public. If it should not be pos- 
sible to charge these magazines in the same 
way that books are charged, separate slips 
might be signed by the borrower or some other 
simple method could be worked out. 
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We are interested in having your comments 
on this suggestion. Are there any librarians 
who have tried out this or some similar plan? 

We Me 

Teachers and librarians have been expressing 
their approval of By Way of Introduction, a 
new book list for young people prepared by 
a joint committee of the A.L.A. and N.E.A. 
This attractive A.L.A. publication is intended 
to be used by the young people themselves. 

we ee 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will be 
held at The General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, May 15-17. Members of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education will 
be guests of the American Association. 

Inspired perhaps by the re-appearance of 
Poe’s Southern Literary Messenger, a project 
is under way to revive Walt Whitman’s 
famous Brooklyn Freeman. Unfortunately, it 
has been impossible for the intending pub- 
lishers to locate a single copy of this paper. 
If any reader of this note knows of the 
existence of any such copy, word to this 
effect will be greatly appreciated by Roscoe 
Brumbaugh, 197 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEARNING TO COOPERATE 


RurAL AMERICA REApDs, by Marion Humble. 
ix,101p. American Association for Adult 
Education. N. Y. ’38. 

There is just one word of adverse criticism 
to be said of this little book, so let’s say it 
first and have it over with. By picking out 
the high spots here and there across the coun- 
try, the author may have unintentionally created 
the impression of a United States teeming with 
activity, educational opportunities open to all, 
books free for the asking everywhere. Miss 
Humble is a good reporter. The reviewer, 
writing from Wisconsin, can say heartily that 
the Wisconsin instances are reported fairly 
as well as vividly. The Shawano county 
project, which started on a shoe string and has 
built up to something that stands on a firm 
basis of public support, is all that she says it 
is. The Waupun discussion group, which has 
just celebrated its fourth anniversary with a 
banquet and is still going strong, is as inter- 
esting and exciting as she makes it seem. This 
being true, the reviewer thinks it safe to as- 
sume that the interesting and exciting activi- 
ties described for other states have been re- 
ported with equal fairness. But alas, we who 
are close to the scene will know that these 
are instances only, that there are vast areas 
of blankness to be filled in, and of inertia to 
be overcome. 


This is by way of warning only. If the little 
book does the work it should, it will prove a 
stimulus to further activity, not so much in 
the way of patterns to follow as in inspira- 
tion. For in its modest way, this book offers 
new testimony to the infinite and picturesque 
variety of these United States: deposit libra- 
ries of Spanish books for the Spanish speaking 
residents of California; the library car stop- 
ping at a station in the high Sierras to leave 
books for the forest rangers; a library patron 
strolling into a tri-parish library in Louisiana, 
double barrelled shot gun in the crook of his 
elbow, brought along just in case a rabbit or 
a squirrel crossed his path; a Swedish farm 
wife in Minnesota holding up the book truck 
to talk cooperation; pack-saddle librarians 
making their way into the mountain districts 
of Kentucky. Standardization! Regimenta- 
tion! Not so you'd notice it. 

It is this variability and adaptability that 
has made possible intelligent use of W.P.A. 
and N.Y.A. 

“The Secretary of the Library Commission states 
that library service to thousands of persons in rural 
communities of New Jersey is absolutely dependent on 
the employment of W.P.A. workers. Twenty-one 
emergency libraries have been opened in communities 
that suffered so greatly from unemployment that they 
could not have supported any library service at all 
without this assistance.” 


In New York state N.Y.A. young people 
have been employed as messengers to call on 
rural patrons, collect requests and deliver books. 


The Shawano county project began when an 
E.R.A. director asked the librarian if she could 
find work for sixteen women. She happened 
to be a librarian with imagination.* 

One of the outstanding points about this 
book, from the standpoint of the librarian, is 
that it isn’t primarily about library service. 
It’s about radio, and community forums; about 
university extension and 4-H clubs, and Home 
demonstration centers; about child health clin- 
ics and the Farm bureau and the Grange, and 
all the dozen and one agencies by means of 
which knowledge is disseminated. In all this 
the public library has a part. That is the 
one most striking point brought out in this 
work. The public library no longer stands 
alone, as it did in the days of Carnegie bene- 
factions. It has rivals—or supporters, as the 
case may be. The time may have come when 
the library will have to cooperate to survive. 
It is encouraging to know that it is learning 
to cooperate. 

Mary K. REELY 
Wisconsin State Library 
Commission 


* Mrs. Charles Veslak, librarian, Shawano Public 
Library, has just received the Youmans award, given 
each year by the Wisconsin Federation of Womens 
— for some outstanding contribution to civic wel- 
are. 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Flag Etiquette 


To the Editor: 

In your Wilson Bulletin for February 1939 
there is a picture which I’m sure you will get 
a lot of letters about. It is on page 405 and 
shows the interior of a library in Iowa. 

Will you please have this librarian look up 
her Flag Etiquette? It shows three things 
that should never be done and surely not 
printed in a picture and put in a magazine 
which has such a large circulation as the |W1- 
son Bulletin. 

In case you are still wondering about the 
subject of this letter, I refer to the use of the 
flag in the picture. The flag is draped, is 
upside down and has something resting on it. 
I do not know that anything could be done 
about it now, but at least you can tell the one 
who was in charge of the display to check up 
on such. 

This is the first letter I have written about 
anything I have seen or read in any magazine, 
but this thing “hit me in the eye.” I like the 
Wilson Bulletin and have had good use of it, 
in my branches, as well as in the schools. 

EmILy Spencer, Librarian 
Sabine Parish Library 
Many, Louisiana 


Training for Librarianship 


To the Editor: 

As an indication of the opinion of school 
administrators on the problem raised by Miss 
Collom’s letter, which was published in your 
February issue under the heading “Master’s 
Degree for Librarians,” the following report 
may be of interest. 

During the year 1937-38 a committee of which 
the undersigned was chairman made a study of 
the “Responsibility of the Teachers Colleges 
in the Preparation of Personnel for Library 
Service in the Public Schools.” (This com- 
mittee represented the sub-section for Libraries 
of Teacher-training Institutions of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries—to 
use the new name.) 

One of the things which our committee un- 
dertook to do was to solicit the opinion of 
school superintendents on a number of points. 
Each member of the committee sent a question- 
naire to a group of school superintendents in 
the area served by his institution. Since the 
membership of our committee was drawn from 


seven states—Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
igan, Minnesota, Ohio and Pennsylvania—the 
returns gave a sampling of the 
school superintendents in 


opinion ol 


those seven states 

The number of questionnaires sent out was 
not large—an average of about 30 in each of 
the seven states. The number of replies re 


ceived from all the states was 143 





We called the attention of the school super 
intendents to the fact that the usual library 
course in a graduate library school involves 


one year of study beyond the bachelor’s degre« 
but does not result in a master’s degres 


In the light of this situation we asked two 


questions, 


1. Can you pay your librarian more than you p 
a teacher who has not done 
compensate for the extra year of training 
replies: Yes 34 
No 66 


graduate work 


2. If not, do you think there is need for 1 


sional library training on the undergra 
level? 
replies: Yes 82 
No 7 
While this sampling was not extensive it 


seems to indicate a preponderant opinion among 
school superintendents in favor of a progran 
of training for library 
schools on the undergraduate level. 


service in the publ 


CHARLES V. Park, Librarian 
Central State Teachers ( 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
To the Editor: 

Miss Collom’s letter concerning a Master's 
degree for librarians is thought-provoking. Per 
sonally I agree with her. | agree that 
too many courses are required which are, 
reality, of interest and value only to a few 
students. 


also 


I submit, therefore, my “ideal library school,” 
whose course of study, culminating in a 
Master’s degree, would cover a period of ten 
months. There would be _ three 
three months each, divided by two-weeks’ va 
cations. During the first session, the student 
would have intensive study and practice in th 
fundamentals of cataloging, classification and 
reference. There woyld be a course in the 
“Fundamentals of Library Service,” with one 
lecture and one discussion period a week, and 
a minimum of outside reading. Typing would 
be required of all students unless they 
pass a moderately difficult test 

The second would 
months actual work in some library, during 
which time the student would have the oppor 
tunity to observe and take part in the practical 


SESSIONS oO! 


could 


session consist of three 
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With this background 
school for the 


side of librarianship. 
the student would return to 
final session. By this time, he should have a 
fairly concrete idea as to what line of work he 
wished to specialize in, and what courses would 
actually be of value to him. Classes during 
this period would be small, and conducted as 
seminars, with opportunity for wide reading 
and discussion. <A thesis, if required, would be 
written at this time. 

Mr. Keeney, in the February Bulletin, says, 


“I submit that, if there is any validity in profes 
sional training for librarianship, it is to turn out, not 


robots, but men and women with the power to think 


ind observe and learn from experience.” 
Phis 


school.” 


“ideal library 
sound 


would be the goal of my 
With all due 


training given by the schools today, I feel that 


respect to the 


a great deal of worthless knowledge, from the 
practical crammed into the 
heads of much of which they will 
believe it would be far better to 
for practical application of 
theory, and for creative 


point of view, is 
students, 
never use. | 
time 


allow more 


thinking and discus- 
Librarians of today should not be merely 
they should be 


men and women, with well rounded personali- 


sion. 


masters of technique mature 


ties 
ANITRA F, KLINE 
School of Library Science 
Simmons College, Boston 


Solving the ‘Unit’ Problem 
To the Editor: 


Miss Haagensen’s letter on the “unit” prob- 
lem (December 1938 Wtson Bulletin) raises 
an interesting question. Is it better to break 
up the book collection into small units beyond 
which pupils are not likely 
employ other devices ? 


to explore, or to 
One device widely ac- 
cepted by librarians is the index 
Subject Index to Readers 
material on some 1000 subjects culled from 285 
readers commonly used in the first three grades. 
Miss Rue is now at work on a subject index 
four thru six. 
She has already made an extensive study of 
the units covered in these thruout the 
country and with the assistance of a corps of 
advisers is setting up definite policies for her 
future guidance. The completed book 
ably will not be ready for another year. 
If this series goes on thru the junior high 


Rue’s discloses 


to reading materials for grades 


grades 


pre »b- 


school, as it well may, and is kept up to date 
according to the present plan, a definite con- 
tribution solving the “unit” problem 
will have been made without segregating books 
and without the attendant difficulties of which 
Miss Haagensen speaks. 
EVERETT ©. FONTAINE 
Chief, Publishing Department 
American Library Association 


toward 
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Nanette’s Jacket Collection 


To the Editor: 

I would like to reply to the letter “Old 
Dust-jackets” in the March issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin, for I have been collecting them for 
more than a year. I now have 178 jackets, 
mostly non-fiction and all from recent books. 
I have sent reply post-cards to some of the 
authors telling them of my hobby and request- 
ing their autograph on the return card. Most 
of the authors have complied and some have 


added a few words of encouragement. How- 
ever, I only have fifteen of these 
The information about the books which is 


usually printed on the turn-in adds much to 
the educational value, and the collection, it 
seems to me, is rather worth while. 
NANETTE McGIrR 
Pupil, Western High Schoo 
Washington, DA 


Postal Rate Questionnaire 


[:ditor: 

The Office of Education, Department of! 
the Interior, Washington, D. C 
thanks to all 
are cooperating so well in 
questionnaire relative to postal savings result- 
ing from the 
books It 
tangible as 
which are 


wishes to 


extend its those libraries which 


answering the 


reduced 
learn of the in- 


temporarily rate on 
is gratifying to 
well as the monetary 
being felt by libraries 
and by small libraries in particular. 

It is earnestly continued 
effort be made to answer these questionnaires 
fully remaining three months so 
that a comprehensive report may be made to 
the President. Statistics will be an important 
factor in arriving at the final 
to whether the rate will be made permanent. 

More from libraries in 
100,000 population and over are particularly 
needed as their book purchases in most cases 


benefits 
generally 


requested that a 


during the 


decision as 


returns cities of 


are large substantial savings 
in carriage charges under the new rate. Where 
actual statistics are not available a_ letter 
addressed to the Library Service Division 
stating experience with this reduced 
will be helpful. 


enough to show 


your 
postal rate 


ELIzABETH G. BowERMAN 
Library Service Division 


Department of the Interior 


pe et 


Epitor’s Note: We 
space prevent us from printing this 
tensive comment that has 
Permanent Call Card plan proposed by Oscar ( 
Orman in our February issue. We hope to be able 
to publish portions of this correspondence in an early 
issue.—S. J. K 


PLAN 


regret that limitations of 
month the ex 


been received on the 
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Nature Books and Materials 


B kge perversity of the New York climate is 
such that just when this department had 
been rendered completely allergic to winter by 
the sight of a redwing balanced on a reed... 
sleet turned the waiting countryside into an 
immense, glass table-decoration that rustled in 
the wind with the sound of crumpled cello- 
phane. 

The thought then, if not the actuality, of 
spring dictates the necessity of reminding you 
of Richard J. Hurley’s Key to the Out-of- 
Doors. In his preface, Mr. Hurley wrote: “I 
have more specifically interpreted what one 
encounters on a nature hike—the sky, the 
weather, the rocks and minerals, plants, trees, 
insects...” Teachers and general librarians 
will find the list eminently practical since it 
was prepared primarily as a guide to material 
for the amateur—all highly technical material 
has been omitted. Teachers will be particu- 
larly interested in its additional references to 
films, pictures, and lantern slides. 

Some three years ago, a bibliography of 
astronomy and meteorology compiled by Mr. 
Hurley was published in the Wilson Bulletin. 
The reception given the list was encouraging 
enough to warrant the development of other 
lists and ultimately this book. To this issue of 
the Wilson Bulletin, Mr. Hurley contributes an 
additional supplement (p. 538). 


A Guide to the Encyclicals 


, 
r 9! V Guide to the Encyclicals of the Roman 


Pontiffs from Leo XIII to the Present Day 
(1878-1937) compiled by Sister M. Claudia 
Carlen, I.H.M., has just been published. 

The book which bears the imprimatur of the 
Most Reverend Edward Mooney, Archbishop 
of Detroit, will do much to correct the diffi- 
culty that has existed in locating published 
texts of the encyclicals. 44 encyclicals are 
listed including the last issued by the late 
Pius XI. 

An index to general collections in which 
encyclicals have been published is given first. 
This is followed by the main bibliography in 
which the encyclicals are listed chronologically 
(subdivided under the four pontificates cov- 
ered in the guide) under the Latin title, with: 
date of signature; descriptive title in English; 
original superscription; subject of the encycli- 
cal in Latin; sources for complete texts in 


Latin and translations into various languages; 
additional references to summaries and to 
commentaries that will be found helpful in a 
study of the encyclicals. 

A separate chronological index, a Latin title 
index and a general subject index (with refer- 
ence to page on which the encyclical appears 
in the main bibliography) are included to 
facilitate an approach to the encyclicals from 
various angles. 


South American Fact Book 


As the only annual handbook on South Amer- 
ica printed in any language, The South Ameri- 
can Handbook has for fifteen years served the 
student, the trader, and the traveler by provid- 
ing up-to-date, accurate information about our 
South American neighbors. 

The 718-page 16th edition (1939) is now 
ready with a mass of pertinent material on 
these republics which are assuming so increas- 
ingly important a role in world politics and 
economy. One by one, it deals with all the 
countries southward from Mexico to Tierra del 
Fuego, presenting essential information about 
the main towns, physical features, government 
and constitution, agricultural and mineral 
wealth, coinage, imports and exports, transport, 
banking and insurance facilities, etc. Separate 
sections are devoted to literature, products and 
sports. 

In this particular issue, special attention has 
been given to immigration regulations. 


On Cataloging Russian Names 


The cataloger in the average-sized public, col- 
lege, or special library who is called upon only 
occasionally to catalog certain Russian publica- 
tions will welcome Russian Corporate Headings 
(Russkie Kollektivnye Zagolovki), a publication 
of the Union Library Catalog of the Philadel- 
phia Metropolitan Area, compiled by Arthur B. 
Berthold. 

A list of over 1000 Russian headings covering 
government publications, societies, institutions 
and other corporate bodies, it is based chiefly 
on the holdings of the Union Library Catalog. 
In addition to the list it contains a useful vocab- 
ulary of the words actually used in the headings 
in the original Russian script, the appropriate 
transliteration (according to the scheme estab- 
lished by the Library of Congress) and the 
English meaning. 
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SUBMITTED TO THE SECOND WILSON-JMRT LIBRARY POSTER CONTEST 
Only a few of the several hundred entries are shown. The eight prize-winners, reproduced 
. in four colors, have just been published as Library Posters: Set No. 2. 
1 Ce i . . . , 
Che publishers have provided with each copy gether. No credit, deduction, or allowance for 
. a set of five printed catalog cards and a sheet sets ordered separately. Also, because of the 
of directions for cataloging the book. Orders special nature of this offer, no returns can be 
should be sent direct to us. permitted. 

Orders, either for Set No. 2 alone at 90c, or 
| Library Posters Again for Set No. 1 and Set No. 2 together at $1.65, 
: should be addressed to The H. W. Wilson Com- 
J The eight prize-winning posters of the second pany, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 
a H. W. Wilson Company-Junior Members Round 
1S a . 

- Table Contest are now published and on sale as 7 d EC lati 
) ° ~ r . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 
\- Library Posters: Set No. 2. (See descriptive - Calendar of Cumulations 
2. advertisement in front part of this magazine.) Published 

hey are sold in complete sets, at 90c per set, AGRICULTURAL INDEX. 1938 annual volume. 
. postpaid. In subject matter the new posters are Published March 31 
- cons — 3 ° 4 a : BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 1938 annual volume. 
hes similar to those in Set No. 1 (published May Published March 27 
he 1938). They are suitable for use in libraries of CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 1938 annual vol- 
or. all types and are attractively reproduced in me. Published March 6 : 
= > | Sl ereulins LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1938 annual volume. 
b- four-color lithography. Published March -20 ° 
Bs For a limited time only, purchasers may ob- on VERTICAL, FILE SERVICE. 1938 annual vol- 
4 tain Set No. 1 and Set No. 2 together at a spe- : ’ 
te cial bargain price of $1.65, postpaid, for the 
1e 


In Preparation 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1938-March 1939 
bound volume. Ready late this month or early May 


two. Purchasers will please note that this price 
applies only when the two sets are ordered to- 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in this issue 


Berthold. RUSSIAN CORPORATE HEAD- 
INGS. $2. 

Claudia Carlen, Sister M. A GUIDE TO 
THE ENCYCLICALS OF THE RO- 
MAN PONTIFFS FROM LEO XIII 
TO THE PRESENT DAY (1878-1937) 
$2 


Hurley. KEY TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 
2.50. 

PRIZE-WINNING POSTERS. In sets 
only. 90c per set; Special Combination 
Offer Set No. 1 (published May 1938) 
and Set No. 2. purchased in the same 
order. $1.65. 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Set of 
12. $1 per set. 

Smith. PUBLIC LIBRARY LIGHTING. 
Vol. If. ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
PART 1 (The Librarian Series of 
Practical Manuals) $1.75. delivered 
from N.Y. 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. $1. 
delivered from N.Y. 











Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 


As a preliminary selection American historical 
review ; Atlantic monthly; American review of 
reviews ; Bookman; Century magazine; Harpers 
monthly; Living age; Nation; National geo- 
graphic; North American review; Nineteenth 
century; Outlook; Popular science monthly; 
Scientific American; Scribners magazine; Yale 
review; Forum have been chosen for indexing. 

Atlantic, Harpers, Century, and Scribners are 
already indexed. 


Price Correction 


Speaking of importations—in last month’s 
Lighthouse in introducing Public Library Light- 
ing, Vol. 2, Artificial Lighting by R. D. Hilton 
Smith we gave the price at what had heretofore 
been standard for books in this series. We find 
however that this is the exception and the price 
is $1.75 delivered from New York. 


Shakespeare Paintings Prove Popular 


The sales figures on the reproductions of 
Edward Wilson’s Shakespeare paintings (an- 
nounced in this department in February) are 
soaring. .. Along with cries for more, come 
letters of unrestrained enthusiasm. We quote: 


“I was delighted with the scenes and intend to 
have them framed in three separate panels for the 
Library. Will you please send two more sets, showed 
them to two of the English teachers and they want 
their own pictures to use in class rooms.” 

. a High School Librarian 

“We want to take this occasion to tell you how 
much we think of the Shakespeare pictures. Faculty 
members and students have been most enthusiastic 
about them, so much so that several orders have been 
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sent in from our college book room. We displayed 
them on library bulletin boards and library tables 
where they have been most colorful and the cause for 
much conversation, The instructor in the Shakespeare 
course recommended them for purchase to her stu- 
dents, the art teacher sent her students down to copy 
details for their marionette production, and the 
teacher of biology inquired for some nature pictures, 
animal pictures or the like for her work. There is 
an idea which we hope will prove to be fruitful.” 
- a College Librarian 


Thank you for your orders, your kind words, 
and your suggestions. As for the latter—while 
we cannot now supply animal pictures, Richard 
Hurley’s Key to the Out-of-Doors contains a 
number of references to such material (adv.). 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


S announced in the March Wilson Bulletin 

the new subject headings submitted by co- 

operating libraries to the Committee on 
Subject Headings of the Catalog Section of the 
A.L.A. are sent to each member of the Com- 
mittee and to others who have been selected 
by the Committee. This past month a list of 
18 subjects was submitted under the new plan 
and checked lists have been received from 9% 
catalogers representing both public and uni- 
versity libraries. The following 11 subjects re- 
ceived the approval of 5 or more of the mem- 
bers of the Committee and the cooperating 
catalogers. 


Adinole 
Refer from (see also ref.) Petrology; Rocks 


Australian fiction 
Devotional literature 
Ink-stones 
Refer from (see ref.) Ink slabs; Inkslabs 
tefer from (see also ref.) Art objects, Chi- 
nese; Seals (Numismatics)—China 


Light—Transmission 
Refer from (see ref.) Transmission of light 


Marmots 
(Refer from (see ref.) Bear-mice; Ground- 
hogs; Woodchucks 
tefer from (see also ref.) Rodentia 


Milk, Dried 
Refer from (see ref.) Desiccated milk; Milk, 
Desiccated; Milk, Powdered; Milk powder; 
Powdered milk 


New England—Hurricane, 1938 
Sanidinite 
Refer from (see also ref.) Petrology; Rocks 


Soil micro-organisms 
Refer from_ (see ref.) Soil fungi; soil micro- 
biology; Soil protozoa 
Refer from (see also ref.) Micro-organisms;: 
Soils—Bacteriology 


Triangle (in religion, art, etc.) 

See also Three (The number) 
Refer from (see also ref.) Christian art and 
symbolism; Symbolism; Three (The number) 


Librarians are again invited to send to the 
Chairman new headings not yet in the L.C. list 
or supplements. The interest in this work is 
growing and the possibilities are large. 

Dorotuy E. Coox, Chairman 
Committee on Subject Headings 
A.L.A. Catalog Section 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
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How Much Does the Library Serve the School? 


By M. Janet Lockhart * 


HE nine senior high school libraries in 
Minneapolis conducted a survey over a 
period of one week in an effort to determine 
the service each library gave to the various 
departments in the school. The survey covered 
the following points: 
1. Comparison of library service to pupils including: 
a. Seating capacity in relation to enrollment 
b. Number of books in the library for each de- 
partment 
c. Number of books loaned as classroom libra- 
ries 
d. Hours of library instruction given to the 
pupils by the librarian and by the teacher. 


2. Comparison of pupils using library based on in 


formation received from questionaires sent to the 
advisories on the Monday after the survey. 

3. Comparison of department use of the library based 
on number of books for the department and the 
circulation during the day and for overnight. 


There was naturally a variance in the re- 
sults. The seating capacity of the libraries 
varies from 2 to 6 per cent of the school en- 
rollment. The size of the collections shows a 
great range depending on the age of the li- 
brary and the size of the school. About 11 
per cent of the book collections, on the aver- 
age, had been loaned out as classroom libra- 
ries. The average for the nine schools showed 
that 53 per cent of the students enrolled used 
the library during the week of the survey. 
The greatest variance in the schools was in 
the circulation of books for home use—from 
4 to 47 per cent with an average of 13 per cent 
for all schools combined. 

There are naturally more books for some 
departments than for others. In this survey 
we combined English and Recreational Read- 
ing, and in each school this is the largest col- 
lection. Moreover, the percentage of books 
used was the highest here: for all the schools 
31 per cent of the students in this department 
used library material within this class. Social 
Studies followed; then Commercial (this divi- 
sion was far from uniform thruout the city) ; 
Science; Music and Art combined; and then 
the other subjects. 

The survey was really an attempt to deter- 
mine the service the school library gives to the 
school by departments rather than to the 
school as a whole. By taking the survey thru- 
out the system the same week a comparative 
as well as a unified result could be reached. 
It was not a rush week—in fact probably one 
slower than usual, for the first week of the six 
weeks period is usually spent doing regular 
textbook work and in introducing new work. 

* Librarian, West High School Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


(The school year is divided into six six-weeks 
periods instead of nine four-weeks periods.) 

One feature that is not really fully included 
in these figures is the classroom libraries. In 
many classes sets of books are held for a day, 
a week, or longer. In some cases these are 
used by several pupils a day. Also at present 
some of the English classes are conducting an 
experiment whereby many books are kept in 
the classroom and the student may read ex- 
tensively. These books are new and carefully 
selected. Naturally these students will read 
these in preference to coming to the library 
for books. In the course of time this should 
stimulate more reading, but at present the ex- 
periment is too new to show this. 


Departmental Use 


A survey of this kind does show up the li- 
brary’s book collection and its relationship to 
the enrollment in the department. There are 
departments that seldom use the library. The 
problem for the librarian will be to decide 
why. Does not the book collection encourage 
this, or isn’t the subject adapted to library 
work? Mathematics is an example. In the 
nine schools 7,354 students are taking mathe- 
matics, but there are only 537 books in the 
libraries for them. The circulation records 
show that only a few pupils use these books. 
The same is true of Commercial, Art and 
Music, and Physical Education classes. The 
latter’s use of the library is increasing with 
certain changes that have been made in the 
curriculum. 

Periodicals were not divided according to 
subject divisions. Consequently, students may 
have been using magazines for English, Sci- 
ence, or Social Studies, but our records showed 
this merely as “use of periodicals.” In this 
division the variance was great. In one school 
the percentage of pupils using periodicals was 
4, while in another it was 74 because of a 
special magazine assignment. The average per- 
centage was 17. 

The librarians found while taking this sur- 
vey certain weak points in their collections. 
One librarian in her reaction to the survey 
speaks of the lack of books in natural science, 
another of periodicals that are indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide. 

This survey was also a means of giving pub- 
licity to the library, for curiosity was aroused 
among both the faculty and the students as to 
the why and wherefore of the questions. 








| Unusual Manuscripts s REF LEX E S 


Requested for publication New 
York book publishers. ational A tender story of Martha Lane and Cyrus Linton, news 


iciiectaniaademiant 





























selling facilities. Mail manuscripts paper man. A story of this country and Europe. Emily 
for free editorial report to pb og ae is a cosmopolite. She writes the language 
PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. é From your bookstore $2.50 
67 West 44th St. New York City THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 
oavine LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
: SUPPLIED WANTED 
OUT- OF baa PRINT BOOKS Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
IS OUR SPECIALTY vacancies on your 
Your Want List will recelve our continued and care- libre staff. This have some good 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are ary . ae ; 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and service free. positions available. 
epen le service. a 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS wa ne. 
Station O - Box 22 New York City InESOF, Wonnecticu epr. 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS Oo DDB NUMBER 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. VOLUMES AND SETS 





For and : \ 
Well Chests fee Object Lessons Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
Send for Catalogue and Reasonably 
M. D. BERLITZ THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York | 950 University Avenue New York City 











Davis’ Anthology of Newspaper Verse 


Published Annually Since 1919. A Standard Reference Work on Newspaper Verse. 














National in scone: Every section of the country is represented. Frequently 

quoted as an authoritative work on style. Poems are chosen for their time 

The Anthology for 1938 liness, and poetic value. Many libraries have complete sets, and standing 

just off the press. orders for the annual volumes. A limited number of issues of former years 
Price $2.50 available. 

ATHIE SALE DAVIS = 141 NL E. Park Place © Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICAN JEWRY 


VOLUME 3, 1938-1939 
Edited by JOHN SIMONS 


Volume 3, completely revised and rewritten, contains 
10,140 listings with 5,000 entirely new biographies. An 
indispensable record for the Library of the contributions 
of American Jewry to the cultural, economic and in- 


dustrial life of the country. 
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——HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR COPY?— 


The new edition of our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
is now ready 


Also our catalog of JUVENILES OF PROMISE (1939) 
AND WE CAN GUARANTEE 


because of our large and complete stock—the immediate shipment of any book 
listed in our Library Buckram Binding. 








THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TRANSPORTATION PAID - ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES - ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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Elizabeth Page 


LIZABETH PAGE was born at a sum- 

mer cottage on Lake Bomoseen, Vt., in 
August 1889, the daughter of Alfred Rider 
Page, a New York lawyer who became a 
State Senator in 1904 and was elected Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New York State in 
1910, and Elizabeth Merwin (Roe) Page, 
niece of E. P. Roe, the popular moralist- 
novelist of the ‘seventies and ‘eighties. 

During her early years she had the good 
fortune to make occasional trips with her 
mother into what was then Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, where several more distant members of 
the family were missionaries to the Indians 
and where she herself acquired not only a 
real knowledge of, but a respect for, red men, 
wild horses, etc. When she was eleven her 
grandmother gave her a package of letters 
written by her great-uncle Henry during his 
trek across the Plains in °49, to her great- 
aunt Mary. She read them with such ardent 
pleasure that she immediately felt obliged to 
freeze this account into some kind of book. 
At her mother’s suggestion she began to pre- 
pare herself for the task by a careful reading 
of Bret Harte, Francis Parkman, etc.—all 
of which provided her with a kind of trail- 
maker’s primer for her own literary grubbing 
later on. 

In public school and then at the New York 
Collegiate Institute she fitted herself for 
Vassar, from which she was graduated in 
1912. From Columbia she received an M. A. 
(1914) in history, and not long afterwards 
accepted an offer at Walnut Hill School in 
Natick, Mass. She acquired a real fondness 
for pedagogy and hoped that she might some 
day occupy a much coveted college chair. But 
when America entered the World War, she 
volunteered for service, tended a counter in 
a Y. M. C. A. hut at Camp Upton, made Red 
Cross surgical dressings, and then put in al- 
most a year in a “Y” canteen at an embark- 
ment near Bordeaux. After the Armistice she 
found herself far too restless to go back to 
classroom routine and after a year’s training 
in the Red Cross Home Service, she became 
identified with Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s colony 
at White Bay, Newfoundland. Miss Page 
taught school, provided special consideration 
for undernourished children and their mothers, 
and in a frail boat braved the wind, the fog, 
and the choppy waters of the rocky coast to 
distribute handicraft materials among the 
fishermen’s wives and families. During the 
winters (1921-25) she returned to the States 
and by organizing a market for the crude but 
handsome art work of the islanders she great- 
ly strengthened the support of Grenfell Mis- 
sion. 

By 1925 the White Bay community was fi- 
nancially on its own feet: the Labrador ex- 
pedition was next in line. But ill health pre- 
vented her from joining it. Two years later 
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she went to Wyoming and became an assistant 
in a doctor’s office. From one of the patients 
she got the broken outline of Wild Hors 
and Gold: From Wyoming to the Yukon, th 
account of a rancher who, hearing that horses 
are selling on the Klondike at $400 a head, sets 
out with a small party to drive a herd of wild 
range horses overland. The book appeared 
two years afer Wagons West (1930), the nar 
rative that had taken shape from the old 
packet of letters put in her possession thirty 
years earlier. 

After the death of her father in 1931, Miss 
Page returned to New York to care for het 
invalid mother; in the year following they 
established their home in California. 

Miss Page has now broken with simple 
chronicle and has plunged into the novel 
(The Tree of Liberty, 1939), equipping her- 
self with five years of diligent research “to 
make vivid the processes by which modern 
America has developed out of the colonial 
conditions of the eighteenth century.” Her 
ambitious 1000-page book has been condemned 
by some for being over-novelized history on 
the one hand or for being over-documented 
fiction on the other. But almost all her critics 
(with and without misgivings) admire the 
spirit of her narrative and see “best-seller” 
in the handwriting on the wall. 
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READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular 
books likely to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s 
Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recognized authorities and 


readers’ advisors. 


All books in the Readers’ Choice of Best Books are included in the longer 
list of titles (immediately following this section) for which sets of printed 
catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company. 


The Reader's Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, and 
sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning 
date of the order to the close of the Season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 
copies $1. per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per 
month; sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 


Avenue, New York City. 








FICTION 


BINNS, ARCHIE, 1899- 
The land is bright. Scribner 1939 $2.50 
The trek over the Oregon trail in the 
1850's, the theme of this novel, is woven 
into a story through the romance of a girl 
from Iowa and a boy from Kentucky 
The author “possesses to a_ striking 
degree the dramatist’s gift of persuading his 
readers to identify themselves closely with 
the characters. He writes always of simple 
people in the grip of fundamental emo- 
tion, and he makes it seem enormously 
important that they should not fail of their 
desires.”’ Sat. rev. of lit. 
Buck, Mrs PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
The patriot. Day 1939 $2.50 
Portrays twelve portentous years of 
modern China in the story of a young 
Chinese, influenced by the revolutionary 
spirit that sweeps his country. He is sent 
to Japan for safety, marries a Japanese girl 
and only returns when war comes to his 
own country 
FARSON, NEGLEY, 1890- 
Story of a lake. Harcourt 1939 $2.50 
“The life and character of a special cor- 
respondent, as conditioned by his occupa- 
tion, are the subject-matter of this book, 
which begins and ends on the shores of a 
lake on Vancouver Island."” Manchester 
guardian 
“There are hundreds of characters, some 
very vivid and alive . . . and the plot moves 
against an enormous panorama.” New 
statesman & Nation 


FISHER, Mrs DOROTHEA FRANCES (CAN- 
FIELD) 1879- 
Seasoned timber, by Dorothy Canfield. 
Harcourt 1939 $2.50 


The theme centers around Timothy 
Coulton Hulme, principal of small-town 


Clifford academy, who finds himself deep 
in a second-youth love affair. He becomes 
involved, along with his students and the 
citizens of Windward county, Vermont, in 
a township election which turns on the issue 
of race prejudice 

“The true protagonist of (this; novel is 
not the Timothy Coulton Hulme whose 
love story provides the main thread of the 
slender plot, but the American spirit it- 
self... Thoughtful, very well written and 
showing a keen sense of relative values, the 
novel summarizes clearly and well many of 
the doubts and difficulties of this most 
doubtful and very difficult time.” N.Y. 
Times 

MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPs, 1893- 
Wickford Point. Little 1939 $2.75 

“The flavor of New England of this 
generation as well as of the one before is in 
this story of the Brill family of Wickford 
Point, an hour north of Boston, and their 
friends. Told by one of its characters, the 
period of the story, so far as the straight 
narrative is concerned, is but a few days, but 
about thirty years are covered by flashbacks.” 
Huntting 

Norway, NEVIL SHUTE, 1899- 
Ordeal, a novel by Nevil Shute ,pseud). 

Morrow 1939 $2.50 

Published in England under title: What 
happened to the Corbetts 

The story, which is laid in England, 
concerns a family whose lives are disrupted 
by a new kind of war, with air raids the 
chief method of destruction 


PAGE, ELIZABETH, 1889- 
Tree of liberty. Farrar 1939 $3 

In time, the narrative runs from 1754 
to 1806. “Here is a vast panorama of the 
beginnings of American national life and 
national philosophy, as three generations of 
an American family have their part in great 
national events.’ N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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PAGE, ELIZABETH—Continued 


‘‘The Tree of Liberty’ would be a 
rewarding novel if one read it only as a 
story of adventure and love. It is the 
more exciting and convincing in its depic- 
tion of men and women whose names are 
bywords, chief among them the lovable 
figure of Thomas Jefferson. Both the scope 
of the book, however, and Miss Page's 
thoughtful and penetrating use of her ma- 
terial give it... the gift of a perspective 
whereby through the past and through the 
lives of others one gains illumination on 
much that is near at hand.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


ABOUT. PEOPLE 


BROWN, AUDREY ALEXANDRA, 1904- 


Log of a lame duck; with a foreword by 
Lady Tweedsmuir. Macmillan 1939 $2 

“Crippled with arthritis for eight years, 
the author went to a children’s hospital on 
Vancouver Island, where, although thirty 
years old, she was put in a ward with 
little girls. This journal describes her ex- 
periences and the life of the crippled 
children she came to know so well.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 

The author “is a poet, and she writes 
with a poet's simplicity and restraint and 
from a poet's awareness: “The Log of a 
Lame Duck’ is a beautiful book.” N.Y. 
Times 


LooMIs, FREDERIC MorRIs, 1877- 


Consultation room. Knopf 1939 $2.50 


The personal memoirs and experiences of 
an American gynecologist and obstetrician 

“Whether ;the author's; moods verge 
on sentimentality, biology, irony or medical 
ribaldry, his zest for his work and his 
respect for the life-force carry an irresistible 
contagion to the reader. His gay humor 
prevents academic pretension or condescen- 
sion, and some of his stories will doubtless 
be retold for years to come wherever doctors 
gather together.” Book-of-the-month club 
news 


PINKERTON, MRS KATHERENE SUTHER- 


LAND (GEDNEY) 1887- 


Wilderness wife. Carrick 1939 $2.75 


“Faced with the necessity of an outdoor 
life, with no resources, but with some 
writing ability, a young couple made a 
home in the Canadian wilderness in north- 
ern Ontario and supported themselves for 
five years. A log cabin was built with their 
own hands, supplies were transported by 
canoe, and Mrs. Pinkerton developed un- 
suspected skill in cooking, trapping, garden- 
ing, and driving a dog team.” Bkl. 

“They had had a marvelous time, with 
a great variety of adventure and achieve- 
ment through four strenuous years. It 
makes an unusual and very interesting book, 
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for which their own photographs supply 
lively and informative illustrations.’ N.Y. 
Times 


TRAIN, ARTHUR CHENEY, 1875- 
My day in court. Scribner 1939 $3.50 


Reminiscences by the novelist and creator 
of the character Mr Tutt, which tells the 
story of two interwoven careers covering 
almost half a century of legal and literary 
history in New York city 

“In this book is one of the shrewdest 
and most human accounts of the personnel 
of a Tammany government to be found 
anywhere. In it are anecdotes, excellently 
told, of dozens of famous cases, and famous 
criminals, and famous or infamous, men... 
And here also is the ripe philosophy of a 
trained and experienced mind.” Book-of- 
the-month club news 

Appeared in the “Saturday evening post” 


CHINA 


WALEs, NYyM 
Inside red China. Doubleday 1939 $3 


The author “visited Yen-an, capital of 
the former Soviet regime, in the summer 
of 1937. There she interviewed a 
number of the leading Red commanders. . . 
In addition to their biographies, she pre- 
sents Chu Teh’s own account of the Kou- 
mintang’s military campaigns against the 
Chinese Communists in Kiangsi from 1930 
to 1934. . . The intimate descriptions of 
everyday life at Yen-an during the summer 
months of 1937 are effective and accurate 
reporting. Even those sections contain 
much new information, notably the scores 
of thumb-nail biographical sketches of all 
types of individuals. This is a notable 
book and would have easily taken first rank 
in its field, had it not been preceded by 
ther husband's; ‘Red Star Over China.’ ”’ 
Book-of-the-month club news 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


DEAN, MRS VERA (MICHELES) 
Europe in retreat. Knopf 1939 $2 


The object of this book is to point out 
some of the principal factors which paved 
the way for the Munich settlement, and 
to indicate the part they may play in the 
future. Contents: Mein kampf: a new edi- 
tion of pan-Germanism; From Munich 
1923 to Munich 1938; Mythology of post- 
Hitler Europe; Why Czechoslovakia paid 
the price of peace; Diplomatic background 
of the Munich accord; Questions not 
answered at Munich; Flashback to 1914; 
Shape of things to come 

“Mrs. Dean’s two hundred pages, accu- 
rate in fact and shrewd in judgment, pro- 
vide interesting comparisons of 1938 with 
1914, and state the issues for the future.”’ 
Book-of-the-month club news 
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GEDYE, GEORGE ERIC ROWE, 1890- 
Betrayal in central Europe; Austria and 
Czechoslovakia: the fallen bastions. 
Harper 1939 $3.50 


Published in England under title: Fallen 
bastions 

A “correspondent for the ‘New York 
Times,’ records the fall of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia with a passionate regard for 
both accurate detail and democratic prin- 
ciple. . . He, devotes the larger part of 
his story to Austria, showing the gradual 
disintegration of national unity. . . The 
later chapters on Czechoslovakia are briefer 
and more episodic.” Sat. rev. of lit. 

“On the whole the most revealing and 
factual of the many books on the Central 
European crisis.” New Yorker 

WALN, Nora, 1895- 
Reaching for the stars. Little 1939 $3 


A record of four years in Germany, 
1934-1938. The author entered Germany 
unprejudiced against the German govern- 
ment or the German people. Her story is 
a fair one, but.it is also an indignant protest 
against injustice and inhumanity 

“Those who remember ‘The House of 
Exile’ will also remember a writer of 
charm and sensitivity, and both qualities 
are present in this new book. .. It is in 
part a memoir recording Miss Waln’s grow- 
ing indignation at Nazism; in part a 
sketchy history of certain German institu- 
tions, particularly those having to do with 
marriage; in part a rather soft-focus picture 
of the more picturesque side of the Nazi 
spirit." New Yorker 

Appeared in “Atlantic monthly” 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


CHASE, STUART, 1888- AND TYLER, MARIAN 

New western front, by Stuart Chase in 

collaboration with Marian Tyler. Har- 
court 1939 $1.50 


Partial contents: Fourteen days that shook 
the world; Inventory of Europe; Mightiest 
country; Can the United States be self-suffi- 
cient; Is foreign trade worth a war; Price 
of peace; America south; Home guard; 
How to stop dictators 

“Fact-filled peace-party argument which 
is apt to make you feel safer than you 
thought possible. Mr. Chase thinks we 
needn't go to war, aren't likely to, and 
explains why.”” New Yorker 

GLOVER, KATHERINE 
America begins again; the conquest of 
waste in our natural resources; foreword 
by Stuart Chase. McGraw 1939 $2.75; 
$1.76 
“What I have tried to do in this book is 


to focus attention upon the great wealth 
of natural resources with which this new 


country originally was endowed; the waste 
to which they have been subjected; and the 
grave responsibility we face now in. build- 
ing back devastated soil and forests, restor- 
ing the wild life, cleansing and protecting 
the waters, guarding the mineral stores 
against further exhaustion and exploitation.” 
Preface 
Bibliography: p355-70 
MUMFORD, LEWIs, 1895- 

Men must act. Harcourt 1939 $1.50; pa 

75¢ 


“An urgent appeal to Americans to 
abandon their passive attitude in a pro- 
fascist world, and by preparedness and a 
stringent policy of monintercourse with 
dictatorships to act vigorously in defense of 
democracy.” Bkl. 

“About half of Mr. Mumford’s book 
is a violent denunciation of fascism and a 
passionate defense of democracy. . . The 
balance of ,the book; is of different tenor. 
It is a proposal that the United States forth- 
with sever all relations, diplomatic and 
otherwise, with the Fascist powers. What- 
ever the intrinsic merits of the plan, it is 
original and bold enough to command 
attention in the prevailing discussion of 
American foreign policy.” New republic 


HOBBIES 


COLLINS, ARCHIE FREDERICK, 1869- 
Photography for fun and money. Apple. 
ton-Century 1939 $3 


Partial contents: Accessories you need; 
Pictorial composition; How to take archi- 
tectural and interior pictures; How to take 
portraits and groups; How to take night 
pictures; How to take pictures with a 
miniature camera; How to take press pic- 
tures; How to take science pictures; How 
to take three-color pictures; How to take 
and project moving pictures; How to make 
and finish prints; How to make oil and 
bromoil prints 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester. 
N. Y. 
How to make good movies... Eastman 
kodak co. $2 

“A non-technical handbook for those con- 
sidering the ownership of an amateur movie 
camera and for those already actively 
engaged in movie making who want to ‘m- 
prove the interest and quality of their 
personal film records.” Subtitle 


REDINGTON, BERNICE ORPHA, 1891- 
Prudence Penny’s cookbook, by Prudence 
Penny ,pseud;. Prentice-Hall 1939 
$2.50 
Partial contents: Wines—when and. how 
to serve them; Simple appetizers; Meats; 


Stuffings and sauces; Vegetables; Breads— 
flour mixtures; Salads; Desserts; Waffles 
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REDINGTON, BERNICE O.—Continued 


and sandwiches; Popular California foreign 
foods; Brunches; When friends drop in; 
Camping; Favorite recipes of movie stars 


STEPHENSON, JOHN WESLEY, 1876- 
Practical slipcover making. . . J.W. 
Stephenson, 1938 $2 


“Directions for cutting and making slip- 
covers for chairs and me with more than 
one hundred drawings illustrating the in- 
structions.” Bk. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


BROOKS, ROBERT ROMANO RAVI 
Unions of their own choosing; an account 
of the National labor relations board 
and its work. Yale univ. press 1939 $3 


Contents: Board at work; The _back- 
ground; Antiunionism; Collective bargain- 
ing; Industrial peace; Interunion conflict; 
Unfair practices of labor; Board and the 
courts; The N.L.R.B. and democracy 

“There can be no doubt that Mr. Brooks's 
attempt is of positive value. . . Its dis- 
cussion of the background of events leading 
to the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act, its explanation of the 
essential principles established by the 
statute, and its description of the method 
by which the board operates, presented in 
an interesting and lively fashion, will foster 
a better understanding of a greatly maligned 
institution.”” Nation 


HARRIS, HERBERT 
American labor. Yale univ. press 1939 


$3.75 


“This book presents . . . the story of 
the efforts of American labor to improve 
its condition. The organization of labor 
unions, the promotion of pro-labor legisla- 
tion, and the dissemination of doctrines 
based on the rights of labor are . . . the 
three main subjects of the volume; and 
among these the story of labor unionism 
plays the leading part.” Book-of-the-month 
club news 

“Mr. Harris has done an outstanding job. 
His book fills a long-felt need for a read- 
able and authoritative one-volume labor 
history. It deserves examination by all who 
are interested in the subject.” Nation 


McKENNEY, RUTH 
Industrial valley. Harcourt 1939 $3 


A study of the great rubber-manufactur- 
ing city of Akron. The author gives a 
composite picture of Akron life from 1932- 
1936 with labor problems naturally in the 
foreground 

“Because fictionalized, ‘Industrial Valley’ 
is undoubtedly the most interesting and 
exciting study of recent labor history yet 
published—even if not, perhaps, the most 
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reliable. And it is more than a study of 
a labor movement. Not only are the activi- 
ties of workers and of employing units 
chronologically detailed, but the feelings 
and emotions, the rationale and logic, be- 
hind these activities are also portrayed, 
very skilfully.” Commonweal 


LIVING 


CassIDY, MICHAEL ARDAGH, 1899- AND 


PRATT, HELEN Gay, 1889- 


Your experiment in living. Reynal 1939 


$1.75 


This book has been prepared for young 
people who face complex problems in attain- 
ing understanding of themselves and of 
their environment. Contents: What this 
is about; Beginning of your history; Your 
personality; Using new scientific knowledge; 
Getting along with your family; Adjusting 
to the sexual impulse; Charting your course; 
— of marriage; Your outlook on 
life 


SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN, 1879- 
Enjoy living; an invitation to happiness. 


Dodd 1939 $3 


“This book was written for ordinarily 
well people, not for those who are extraor- 
dinarily sick in body or mind. It does not 
claim to heal troubles which it cannot 
heal... It is a guide to the art of ordinary 
living, for the use of fairly normal people 
in the common course of everyday exist- 
ence.” Author 


MUSIC 


AUTHENTIC librettos of the Italian operas 


. complete with English and Italian 
parallel texts and music of the principal 
airs. Crown 1939 $1.75 


“The selection of the operas to be in- 
cluded in this volume was determined 
largely by importance and popularity as 
indicated by the number of performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in the 
past 56 years.’” Foreword 

Contents: Rigoletto, Il trovatore, La 
traviata, La forza del destino, Aida, by 
Verdi; Lucia di Lammermoor, by Donizetti; 
La Gioconda, by Ponchielli; Cavalleria 
rusticana, by Mascagni; I Pagliacci, by 
Leoncavallo; Don Giovanni, by Mozart; 
Barber of Seville, by Rossini 


COPLAND, AARON, 1900- 
What to listen for in music. McGraw 


1939 $2.50 


Discusses how to listen to music from 
the composer's point of view. The author 
first discusses the creative process and the 
elements of musical anatomy—rhythm, 
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melody, simple harmonic structure. He 
then gives an explanation of the principal 
musical forms—simple dance forms, the 
fugue, the variation, the sonata, the sym- 
phony, the symphonic poem, the opera. 
With musical illustrations 


PLAYS 


CARROLL, PAUL VINCENT 
White steed, and Coggerers. Random 
House 1939 $2 


White steed: three acts; characters, 8 
men, 5 women; first produced January 10, 
1939. Coggerers: one act; characters, 2 

men, 1 woman; first produced November, 
1934 

“The white steed tells the story of an 
honest but narrow and bigoted young priest 
who attempts, like a sort of modern 
Savonarola, to puritanize the town.” Com- 
monweal 

SHERWOOD, ROBERT EMMET, 1896- 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois; a play in twelve 
scenes; with a foreword by Carl Sand- 
burg. Scribner 1939 $2 

Characters: 25 men, 7 women. First 
produced October 3, 1938 

Deals with Lincoln's life from his first 
meeting with Ann Rutledge until he leaves 
Springfield to take office as President. First 
produced on the stage in 1938 


SCHOOLS 


McKown, HARRY CHARLES, 1892- 
Activities in the elementary school. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill ser..in educ.) McGraw 
1938 $3 


“This book is designed to assist teachers 
and administrators in all types of elementary 
schools, public and private presenting 
discussions of those activities which can 
and should be vital parts of the school’s 
program.” Preface 

Partial contents: Home room organiza- 
tion and activities; School clubs; School 
assembly; Physical recreation events and 
activities; Music activities; Dramatic activi- 
ties; Manners and courtesy; School publica- 
tions; Promotion events and activities 


SCIENCE 


CARTER, H. Dyson 
If you want to invent. Vanguard 1939 
$2.75 
In this volume the author not only out- 
lines the hurdles the inventor has to sur- 
mount, and shows how to surmount them, 
but he also tells what to invent, how to 
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prepare to invent, and what to expect in 
the way of profit, if any 

“A compendium of good advice prac- 
tically phrased and a rather belligerently 
amusing piece of reading to boot. Mr. 
Carter puts the whole business of invention 
on a hardboiled basis and minces no words 
as to what he thinks of the dabbler.’’ Book- 
of-the-month club news 


MASSON, Louis T. 

Physics made easy; ed. by J. F. Piccard. 
Smith, W.H. 1938 $1; pa 65c 

“Physics is here presented pictorially and 
with simple text, using such everyday 
applications as are easily recognized by 
boys and girls. ‘Old fashioned’ equations 
and formulas are replaced by the ‘gra- 
formula,’ which enables the pupil to find 
any desired value by merely covering the 
factor wanted. There are many problems 
and test questions.”’ N.Y. public lib. New 

technical books 


RIESMAN, DAVID, 1867- 
Medicine in modern society. Princeton 
univ. press 1938 $2.50 
“Developed from a series of Vanuxem 
Lectures delivered at Princeton University. 
In addition to touching the peaks of medical 
history, the lectures deal with certain sub- 
jects of interest to physicians and laymen 
alike, such as superstitions and cults, 
neuroses, medical ethics, preventive medi- 
cine, leisure and health, and the social out- 
look in medicine.’ Industrial arts index 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


BALDWIN, HANSON WEIGHTMAN, 1903- 
Admiral death; twelve adventures of men 
against the sea. Simon & Schuster 1939 
$2.50 


Contents: R.M.S. Titanic; Revolt at Kiel; 
Five against the sea; Torpedoing of the 
Lusitania; Herndon of the Central America; 
Endurance; Admiral death; ‘‘Sauve qui 
peut” the horrible wreck of the frigate 
Medusa; Number 6; Death of an admiral; 
“Remember always to dare’; Mutiny on 
the brig Somers 


“Readable retelling of ‘twelve adven- 


tures of men against the sea. Some 
familiar material . . . but many of these 
tales of heroism (and cowardice) will be 
new to most people.  Illustrated.”” New 
Yorker 


CLARK, SYDNEY AYLMER, 1890- 
Ireland on $50; il. by E. C. Caswell. 
McBride 1939 $2.25 
Six chapters on Dublin and its environs 
are followed by outlines of tours by train, 
bus, jaunting car and foot to such points of 
interest as Kilkenny, Cork, Tipperary, etc. 





574 Readers’ Choice of Best Books 
Coon, HORACE 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
100 vacations costing from $50 to $500; 


a consumer's guide to holiday spending. FISHBACK, MARGARET 
Doubleday 1939 $1.98 Safe conduct; when to behave—and why; 
A list of holiday journeys at home and il. by Helen Hokinson. Harcourt 1938 
abroad, with practical advice on how to $2 
enjoy a vacation with a minimum of expense 
FRANCK, Mrs RACHEL (LATTA) 
I married a vagabond; the story of the 


A semi-humorous, common sense book 
on etiquet based on the primary rule ‘No 
one ever made a serious mistake by being 


family of the writing vagabond; draw- kind.” A bit of light verse more or less 
ings by Charles Child. Appleton-Cen- appropriate to the subject concludes each 
chapter 


tury 1939 $2.50 


The wife of the travel author, Harry A. 
Franck, describes her life and adventures GALLINGER, Mrs OsMA (PALMER) COUCH, 


as a homemaker and travel companion in 
the far corners of the earth. She tells of 
her experiences while traveling with her 
husband to the West Indies, to Japan, 
China, and Korea, to Scandinavia, France 
and England 

“In this book she is able to communicate 
her enthusiasm for traveling to the reader, 
and her side of the story of her journeys 
with her vagabond husband and her family 
of five children makes interesting and divert- 
ing reading.” Baldwin 


1895- 


Game of weaving, with first lessons in the 


craft; il. by Dorothy McCloud and 
Constance Darrow. (International texts 
in the arts and industries) Int. textbook 
1938 $1 


“A text containing 21 elementary lessons, 
progressing from simple bookmarks to pat- 
tern weaving. There is a question box at 
the end of each chapter to help the child 
summarize his newly acquired knowledge.” 


SEATON, GEORGE W. 

What to see and do in Mexico; how to 
get the most out of your trip. Prentice- payor Wuiam CLAYTON. AND PRYOR 
Hall 1939 $3.50 ; Mrs HELEN SLOMAN : 

A book which concentrates its atten- Water—wealth or waste. Harcourt 1939 


tion on the most worth-while things, and 
tells how these can be seen with the least 
expenditure of time and effort. . . (It, 
will tell you how to have a good time in 
Mexico for various periods ranging from 
a week to two months.” Foreword 


VOCATIONS 


$2.50 


Contents: Water is for people; Most im- 
portant thing that ever happened; Long 
time ago; History's highways; How old is 
fresh water; Water when you want it; 
Water for fun; Big water; Short cuts; 
Water is power; Wealth in the water; 
Water in mining; Water at work; Dirty 
water; Floods; Flood control; Water and 
the land; Water makes the farm go; There's 
water in the air; Everybody's job 


EDLUND, S. W., AND EDLUND, M. G. 
Pick your job—and land it! Prentice-Hall 
1938 $3 


“An outline of practical principles and 
methods to follow in order to get the job 
you want. The advice presented is based 
on the findings of the Man Marketing nature ser.) Page 1939 $2.50 
Clinic, operated under the auspices of the “Animals in armor. The land of mar- 
Sales Executives Club of, New York.” Pub- supials. Topsyturvy creatures. Behemoths 


VERRILL, ALPHEUS HYATT, 1871- 


Strange animals and their stories... il. 
by the author. (Strange animals from 





lishers’ weekly 


SIMMONS, HARRY 


Practical course in successful selling. 
Harper 1939 $3 


“This volume includes all material orig- 
inally appearing in two previous books— 


‘How to make more sales’ and ‘How to get _ 


the order'—plus one additional chapter, 
‘Ten tips on quality selling.’ All the chap- 
ters have been rearranged and reorgan- 
ized. . . Each chapter has been supple- 
mented by a series of Test Questions and 
Study Suggestions.” Preface 


of scripture. Giants who. took to the sea. 
Camels of the Andes. The strangest animal 
of all.” Subtitle 

“I have tried to include only those 
mammals which possess some features, char- 
acteristics or stories which are particularly 
strange or interesting, and have made no 
attempt to treat them from a _ scientific 
standpoint nor to differentiate between 
species. As each group or family of 
animals usually possesses certain character- 
istics in common, I have selected the more 
outstanding and better known representa- 
tives.” Introduction 
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Sets of Cards Issued February 20—March 24 


Write to The Wilson Company for complete list of cards printed. 

Cards may be purchased by coupons sold in sheets of twenty 5c coupons for $1.00. 
Coupon orders will be billed if you prefer. 

How to Order Printed Catalog Cards. Attach two 5-cent coupons (10c) for the first 
set of cards in your order and one 5-cent coupon (5c) for each additional set in the 
same order. Sets of cards are available in two forms. 

WITH subject heading and class number printed at top of card. 
WITHOUT subject heading and class number at top of card, but with this 
information supplied at the bottom of the cards. 
Symbols following title indicate possible inclusion in one of the three catalogs, e.g. 
c Children’s Catalog p Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
h Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 








Allen, V. N. I found Africa Hertz, E. ed. Lincoln talks p 
Anderson, C. W. Blaze and the forest fire c Hitler, A. Mein kampf (Reynal) p 
Antonius, G. Arab awakening p Hitler, A. Mein kampf (Stackpole sons) p 
Babbitt, H. E. and Doland, J. J. Water supply Holdridge, D. Feudal island p 

engineering p Homer, S. My wife andI p 
Baldwin, H. W. Admiral death hp Jerger, J. A. Doctor—here’s your hat! p 
Bates, R. Sirocco and other stories p Joesten, J. Rats in the larder p 
Beaty, J. Y. The baby whale, Sharp Ears c Johnson, A. C. Anthony Eden p 
Beebe, Mrs CC. Just around the corner c Kent, M. I married a German p 
Bergman, R. Trout p Krause, H. Wind without rain p 
Binger, W. D. What engineers do hp LaFarge, C. Each to the other p 
Binns, A. The land is bright p Lancaster, B. Guns of Burgoyne p 
Blackwood, A. Tales p Lawrence, T. E. Letters, ed. by D. Garnett p 
Bowman, Mrs E. 8S. Land of high horizons p Lida. Little French farm ec 
Boyd, J. Bitter creek h p Little, C. C. Civilization against cancer p 
Brown, A. A. Log of a lame duck p Lowe, E. Salute to freedom 
Bryson, L. Which way America? p Marquand, J. P. Wickford Point p 
Buck, Mrs P. S. The patriot p Marquis, D. Sons of the Puritans p 
Canfield, Dorothy. See Fisher, Mrs D. F. C. Masson, L. T. Physics made easy h p 
Cannon, F. V. Rehearsal for safety ch Morton, D. J. Oh, Doctor! my feet p 
Carroll, P. V. White steed, and <a Pp Mumford, L. Men must act p 
Carter, H. D. If you want to invent Norway, N. S. Ordeal p 


Cassidy, M. A. and Pratt, H. G. Your experi- Overstreet, H. A. Let me think h p 


ment in living h Pa 
ge, E. Tree of liberty p 
Chase, S. and Tyler, M. New western front p Pargeter, E. City lies four-square p 


Clark, C. Table tennis h p oye ® , 
Colcord, > ¢; Your community aie . > — pseud. See Redington, Ber- 
olumbus, . ee eo ristopher Columbus’ 2. : e Wee 

first voyage to America in the year 1492 —* WW ee A aly cageamae 


Pinkerton, Mrs K. 8S. G. Wilderness wife h p 


c 
Colver, Mrs A. M. R. If you should want to Pryor, W. C. and Pryor, Mrs H. 8. Water— 


write h p 


Coon, H. 100 vacations p wealth or waste ch 

Corbett, E. F. The far down p Redington, B. O. Prudence Penny’s cookbook 
Crow, C. He opened the door of Japan p RMS ie , 

Dean, Mrs V. M. Europe in retreat p Riesman, D. Medicine in modern society p 


Delavan, Mrs M. S. A Rumelheart must roam St Denis, R. Unfinished life p 


Pp Samaroff Stokowski, O. American musician’s 
Deming, Mrs T. O. Indians of the wigwams c story p 
Dewey, J. Intelligence in the modern world p_ Schauffler, R. H. Enjoy living p 
Dobie, J. F. Apache gold and Yaqui silver Seaton, G. W. What to see and do in Mexico 
p Dd 
Dodd, M. E. Through embassy eyes p Shackleton, R., and Shackleton, Mrs E. F. 
Draper, A. L. and Lockwood, M. Story of as- Book of antiques p 
tronomy h p iva Shute, Nevil, pseud. See Norway, Nevil Shute 
Engel, W. Sensible dieting p Simmons, H. Practical course in successful 
Fairlie, G. Bulldog Drummond on Dartmoor p selling p 
Farson, N. Story of a lake p Simmons, V. Air piloting p 
Federal writers’ project. Death valley p Singer, I. J. East of Eden 
Fishback, M. Safe conduct (Harcourt) h p Stephenson, G. M. American history since 1865 
Fisher, Mrs A. B. Wide road ahead p p 
Fisher, Mrs D. F. C. Seasoned timber _h p_ Stern, P. V. Man who killed Lincoln p 
Fox, D. R. and Schlesinger, A. M. eds. Caval- Stokowski, Olga Samaroff. See Samaroff 
cade of America, series 2 h p Stokowski, Olga 
Franck, Mrs R. L. I married "a vagabond p_ Stote, Mrs D. Men too wear clothes p 
Freeman, R. A. Stoneware monkey p Szeps, S. My life & history p 
Frost, R. Collected poems h p Townsend, G., Dalzell, J. R. and McKinney, 
Gallinger, Mrs O. P. C. Game of weaving ch J. How to estimate p 
Gardiner, Mrs D. Snow-water h p Train, A. C. My day in court p 


Gardner, H. J. Happy birthday to you p_ Turrou, L. G. Nazi spies in America p 
Garnett, D. ed. See Lawrence, T. E. Letters Van Doren, M. Collected poems, 1922-1938 h p 
Gedye, G. E. R. Betrayal in central Europe p Verrill, A. H. Strange animals and their 
Geijerstam, G. af. Iva p stories ch p 

Glover, K. America begins again h p Vetter, E. G. Aeronautics simplified h p 
Gordon, D. and Loftus, J. J. Come to France Wales, N. Inside red China p 


c Walker, G. Haste, post, haste h p 
Goudge, E. Middle window p Waln, N. Reaching for the stars p 
Graves, R. Collected poems Wheeler-Holohan, V. Flags of the world ch p 
Haas, Mrs M. M. and Schaffer, N. Recipes and Williams, B. A. ‘Thread of scarlet h p 
menus for allergics p Wilson, Mrs E. B. G. My memoir 
Harris, H. American labor p Wulff, L. Handbook of freshwater fishing p 
Hart, A. Twelve ways to build a vocabulary Yates, H. E. World is your oyster p 
h p Yates, R. F. Machines over men h p 


fay, J. Lincoln and the Civil war p Zweig, S. Beware of pity p 





Jewish Book Week 


To the Editor: 

The thirteenth annual observance of Jewish 
Book Week will be celebrated thruout the 
country, May 7-14, in conjunction with the 
Scholars’ festival of Lag B’Omer. Once again 
American Jewry is provided with an opportun- 
ity to consider the achievements, cultural and 
spiritual, which underlie its contribution to 
modern life. It is a week dedicated to self- 
examination, with an appeal to the People of 
the Book to be worthy of that name, and to 
carry forward its historic message. 

Engaged in the bitter struggle for mere exist- 
ence, and beset by discrimination, it would be 
an easy matter for the Jew to allow his voice 
in defence of truth to be silenced, and to yield 
to the ruthless forces bent on extinguishing the 
brotherhood of man. Here the importance of 
Jewish Book Week becomes evident, as 
agency by which all people, young and old, can 
reassert the enduring values of their heritage. 

While this observance covers the whole range 
of Jewish cultural life and expression, specific 
emphasis is laid on Jewish books of recent au- 
thorship. The past year has seen a number of 
notable works with which Jews and non-Jews 
alike should be acquainted. To spur this inter- 
est, the cooperation of educational leaders is 
once again welcomed. We are anticipating, as 
in previous years, that the pulpit and press will 
give prominence to the celebration. 

A new supplement to the bibliography, J/u- 
daica, will be issued in time for Jewish Book 
Week—price 10c. Further information concern- 
ing Jewish Book Week may be had upon appli- 
cation to me. 


one 


FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
(Continued from page 546) 
Review's list in the order in which the films 
were ranked is given below and for each film 
a tabulation was made of how other critics 
ranked the films—a plus sign for good and a 

minus sign for poor: 


1. The Citadel (38+ 1 ) 
2. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (48 +) 
3. The Beachcomber (26 + 
4. To the Victor (36+ 1—) 
5. Sing You Sinners (28+ 1 ) 
6. The Edge of the World (13 + 2 ) 
7. Of Human Hearts (36+ 2—) 
8. Jezebel (28 + 6—) 
9. South Riding (21+ 3—>) 
10. Three Comrades (21 + 3 —) 
Firm TeacHes Use or Liprary 


Ethel M. Walker, Librarian, has written 
and directed a 16mm film titled “How Jack 
Learned to Use the Library.” Walter B. 


Postula, a social science teacher at Mackenzie 
High, Detroit made the picture. Miss Walker 


Says: 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWISH BOOK WEEK 


REFUGEE LITERATURE. 
A. Books by refugees. 
B. Books about refugees and the 
refugee problem. 
UNIVERSITY IN EXILE. 
A. Especially commemorating the 60th birthday of 
Professor Albert Einstein. 
B. Also calling attention to the literary contri 
butions of other European exiles now affiliated 
with American universities. 


CHRISTIANITY AND JEWISH PROBLEMS 
A. Recent messages of President Roosevelt, pet 


taining to Jewish international affairs. 
George Washington’s letters to the Jews 


contemporary 


C. Abraham Lincoln and the Jews. 

D. Pope Pius XI’s role as peacemaker. 

E. 50th anniversary of the death of Sir Laurence 
Oliphant, Christian protagonist of Jewish 
colonization in Palestine. 

F. Olive Schreiner, quote from her “A Letter on 
the Jew.” 


JEWISH BOOK COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA 

A. we Theological Seminary, New York, N.\ 

B. sibrary of Congress, Semitic Division, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

C. New York Public Library, Jewish Division, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, N.Y 

F. Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass 


JUSTICE NATHAN CARDOZO; Great American 
Jew—Jurist—Legal Philosopher : 

ISAAC GOLDBERG; Writer, his Life and Works 
(1887-1938). 

CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, eminent English Scho 
lar, his Life and Works (1858-1938). 

JESSIE SAMPTER, Zionist, Her Life and Works 


(1883-1938). 


75th BIRTHDAY OF DR. CYRUS ADLER, Jew and 
Educator. 


FANNY GOLDSTEIN, Branch Librarian 
West End Library 
172 Cambridge St 
Boston, Mass. 


“The story of the picture is simple. Jack, a new 
pupil, decides to visit the school library. He is com- 
pletely lost there. He doesn’t know where he is sup 
posed to sit, how to record his attendance or where 
to look to find the material he wants to read. Shortly 
afterward, his English teacher requests a member of 
the library staff to visit his class and explain how to 
use the library. From that point on the staff member 
explains about the use of various reference tools, 
catalogs, Readers’ Guide, Encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
etc., how to take out books, how to record attendance, 
etc. She makes these explanations presumably by 
taking the class with her in an imaginary visit to the 
library.” 


300KS AND FILMS 


Books and Films, edited by Ina Roberts, is 
now appearing as a department in the Holly- 
wood Spectator, 6513 Hollywood 
Hollywood, Calif. Mrs. Roberts was formerly 
Publicity Director of the Cleveland Public 
Library where she did pioneer work in making 


Soulevard, 


use of local motion picture showings in order 
to create demand for related books, 

















binding costs. 4 ° 


to index contents. 





WOOD END VERTICAL 
FILE BOXES 


Built for heavy duty in the busy library. Has wooden ends and edges. 
Cover and flaps are hinged with DOUBLE strips of cloth. Covered with 
black and white marble paper. Label and leather pull on one end. 
Furnished with guides. Write for folder with Full Range of Sizes and 


Low Prices! 


A P EX uprary suppties 


PAMPHLET BOXES Protect Magazines, Pamphlets, Business Reports, Booklets and Loose 
Material. . . Keep associated Magazines, Pamphlets, Reports, Books, etc. together. . . . Save 
Improve appearance of shelves! 


Made of heavy cardboard, with reinforced corners, Green Vellum fronts, leather pull and labeled 





CARD INDEX§TRAYS mace of neavy cara- 


board. All corners reinforced with cloth and stapled 
with wire. Construction very sturdy and well- 
adapted to continuous usage. Covered with black 
and white marble paper. Combination card-holder 
and pull at one end. Equipped with steel follower 
blocks and index guides. 





APEX PAPER BOX CO., 2318 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





You'll need these two new books in your homecraft section: 


A MARBLEHEAD 
MODEL SAILING 
YACHT 
By Claude W. Horst 


Model boat builders everywhere 
are preparing for the coming sum- 
mer regattas. Here is a book that 
will give them complete instruc- 
tions and full-size station templates 
for building a 50-800 Marblehead 
model sailing yacht. The hull of 
this model is finished in halves and 
is assembled on a backbone struc- 
ture, thus greatly simplifying con- 
struction, 

Ready in April 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


FORTY PIECES 
OF FINE 
FURNITURE 
By Herman Hjorth 


This book offers a variety of 
forty furniture projects which have 
proved to be the most popular with 
craftsmen. Each project is clearly 
described and is illustrated by a 
full-page working drawing, helpful 
diagrams of various steps, and a 
photograph of the finished article. 
It is distinctive for its instructions 
on veneering, wood carving, and 
finishing. 

Ready in Maj 


210 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MARCH 
(Continued from the April Bulletin) 


March 20. Thomas Dixon, seventy-five year 
old author of The Clansman (The Birth of a 
Nation in films) and former Baptist minister, 
married his secretary, Miss May Donovan, who 
for eighteen years has aided him in research. 


March 21. Judgment for £100 damages and 
costs was entered (London) in the libel action 
brought by Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty, au- 
thor, poet, and former Senator of the Irish 
Free State, against the publishers and printers 
of Patrick Kavanagh’s The Green Fool (issued 
here last February). 


March 22. Mrs. Annabel Hubbard Phelps, 
wife of Dr. William Lyon Phelps, professor 
emeritus of English literature at Yale Univer- 
sity, died of an apoplectic stroke. Mrs. Phelps 
was in her seventy-fifth year; she was one of 
a group of New Haven women who in 1928 
resigned from the Daughters of the American 
Revolution because of its blacklisting of speak- 
ers. 


March 23. On board the Queen Mary at its 
arrival in New York were Mrs. Marie Belloc- 
Lowndes, whose fictionalized version (Lizzie 
Borden) of the Fall River murder has been 
recently released; Frederick Lonsdale, British 
playwright; and Erich Maria Remarque, exiled 
German author on his first visit to this coun- 
try. Mr. Remarque’s books were burned in 
Germany and he has spent the past eight years 
in Switzerland; he is without citizenship and 
travels under certificate of identification. The 
persecution of the Jews will be the subject of 
his next book. 


March 24. Mrs. Leonora Speyer, author of 
the recently published Slow Wall and winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1926, was 
awarded the Golden Rose of the New England 
Poetry Club. Previous winners have included 
Robert Frost, John Hall Wheelock, and Archi- 
bald MacLeish. 


March 26. Of the sixty-nine fellowships an- 
nounced by the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation the ten winners in the field 
of literature were John Dos Passos, John 
Joseph Matthews, Herschel Brickell, Richard 
Wright, Howard Wolf, Robert Penn Warren, 
Harold A. Sinclair, Edmund Wilson, Oscar 
Byrnes, and Kenneth Fearing. 


March 27. Constance Lindsay Skinner, his- 
torian and novelist of pioneer life in America, 
who herself was born at a remote trading post 
in northern British Columbia, died in New 
York City of complications which followed an 
attack of grippe. She experimented in the 
writing of fairy stories at the age of five; at 


The Literary Calendar 


1939 








eleven, was the author of a still unpublished 
novel; and at sixteen she was a special write! 
for several Canadian newspapers. Some of het 
earliest historical research resulted in Pioneers 
of the Old Southwest and in Adventures of! 
Oregon. A South American story, 
novels built on the Canadian fur-trade history 
and tales of British Columbia pioneer life 
were among her later volumes. About tliree 
years ago she was commissioned by Farrar and 
Rinehart to edit and supervise a historical ser- 
ies on the Rivers of America. 


seve ral 


March 30. Henri Bernstein, French drama 
tist, arrived in New York, as the official repre 
sentative of the French Dramatists Society. 
He stated that he had been asked to approach 
the American Dramatists Guild on the question 
of mutual aid between the two bodies, in the 
matter of protection, royalty collections, et« 


APRIL 


April 3. Robert E. Sherwood, president ot 
the Dramatists Guild and Pulitzer prize winner 
in playwrighting, was elected president of the 
American National Theatre and Academy. He 
expressed the belief that the American theatre 
boasted “more talent and more vitality, as well 
as more freedom of expression than any other 
theatre in the world.” 


April 4. Judges of the All Nations Prize 
Novel Competition have extended the cl 
date of the contest in the United States from 
March 31 to May 1. Included in the board of 
judges are T. S. Stribling and Hervey Allen, 
authors. 


April 6. W. H. Auden, Louis MacNeice, 
and Christopher Isherwood, young British 
poets now visiting the United States, spoke on 
the development of modern English verse at a 
forum at the New York City Club, under the 
auspices of the League of American Writers 
Genevieve Taggard was chairman of the meet 
ing, and Diana Forbes-Robertson Sheean, wile 
of Vincent Sheean, made a plea for financial 
aid to rescue intellectuals, artists, etc. from 
very imminent imprisonment in Spain. 


Sing 


April 9. Ludwig Marcuse, exiled German 
biographer, author of many books that have 
been burned by the Nazis and of The Soldier 
of the Church, recently published in the U.S., 
arrived in New York. He regarded the appli- 
cation of economic pressure on the part of the 
democracies against Germany and Italy as the 
only means of averting a second World War 


April 10. Wilbur Lucius Cross, author, 
scholar, and four times Governor of Connec 
ticut, began the extensive celebration of his 
seventy-eighth birthday. Since his switch from 





The Hundred Y ears’ W ar 


for the Blue Ribbon 
Men have been made and broken, for- 


tunes won and lost, in the historic quest of the trans- 
Atlantic Blue Ribbon—mythical token of the fastest 
passage by a merchant ship. Commander Angas’ 
unique, authoritative record of the 100-year feud in- 
cludes the entire story from its start with the paddle- 
boat Sirius to the present Queen Mary—69 rare prints 
and photographs, complete tables listing all record- 
breaking crossings and principal dimensions on At- 
lantic steamers famous for their speed. This is at 
once an absorbing tale of great ships and great men— 
and a reference sure to be eagerly and often consulted, 


“This is a positive MUST book for every maritime 
shelf.’—CuristorpHER Morey 


RIVALRY ON 
THE ATLANTIC 


By CommaNnpver Mack W. Anoas (CEC) U.S.N. 
$3.50 


LEE FURMAN, Publishers, 
386 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 

















McClure’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities. We specialize in library 
service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points 

1. Daphne Du Maurier, Rebecca ........... 257 
2. Rachel Field, All This and Heaven Too .. 256 
3. Lloyd C. Douglas, Disputed Passage ..... 158 
4. Howard Spring, My Son, My Son! ...... 103 
5. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 98 
6. Marjorie Kinnan Raw.ings, The Yearling 88 
Fi Bas Se SGI, TOO COE cwicisccccccces 56 
8. Bess Streeter Aldrich, Song of Years ... 50 
ee a eee eee 48 
Reecetdes 39 


10. Phyllis Bottome, Mortal Storm 


ComMmMeENT: This month’s fiction favorites wey | 
Patriot, being the only new title. More dr 


ing the book into first place. 
Embassy Eyes, and Days of Our Years. 


Phyllis Crawford. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 


Birmingham, 


Orleans, Newark, New York City, Pittsburgh, 
(Mass.), Seattle and Toronto. 





Current Library Favorites 


(According to the reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


approximately the*same places as last month’s, The 
astic changes have occurred on the non-fiction side. 
Patrons’ requests for the 1937 edition of My Battle are changing to requests for the recently 
published unexpurgated Mein Kampf and the votes for both titles have been added together bring- 

Three new non-fiction titles are Reaching for the Stars, Through 


Cuttpren’s Booxs: The five leaders for the children are: Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse, by Helen D. 
Boylston, Mr, Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater, The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, by 
Theodor Seuss Geisel, Sue Barton, Student Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, and Hello, the Boat, by 


Brooklyn, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 


Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Portland, Salt 


NON-FICTION 


AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf .............. 174 
2. Margaret Halsey, With Malice Towards 

ED URS ESE Pe eee 168 

3. Arthur Hertzler, Horse and Bugyy Doctor 134 

4. Anne Lindberg, Listen! The Wind 121 
DP Te I, PRE oc ciccccncesscncs 102 

6. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years 102 
7. Edna Ferber, A Peculiar Treasure ...... 88 

8. Nora Waln. Reaching for the Stars ..... 82 

9. Martha Dodd, Through Embassy Eyes ... 60 
10. Lin Yu-t’ang, Importance of Living ..... 42 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 


Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield 








(Continued from page 580) 


political to private life he has been pursuing so 
many interests (the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Guild for German Cultural Freedom 
among them) that he has found no time for 
his two literary projects—an extensive and up- 
to-date supplement to The Development of the 
English Novel and a book of memoirs. 


April 11. Egmont Colerus, Austrian novel- 
ist and playwright, died in Vienna of a heart 


ailment. He was fifty-one. 
April 11. Willard Huntington Wright, who 
had written nine serious books before he 


created Philo Vance and over the signature 
S. S. Van Dine made best-sellers of detective 
adventures, died in his New York home on 
Central Park West. His death at the age of 
fifty-one came after several months’ illness. 

Wright was born in Charlottesville, Va., was 
liberally educated both here and abroad, and in 
1910 became a reporter for the Los Angeles 
Times. He became editor of Smart Set and 
then accepted a succession of posts as literary 
and dramatic critic for Town Topics, the 
Forum and International Studio, the San 
Francisco Evening Mail. In order to get his 
mind off himself during a nervous breakdown 
which came in 1923 he read a mass of detective 
fiction and became suddenly convinced that in 
it was a “variety of literary entertainment quite 
distinct from all other forms.” In 1926 he 
began with The Benson Murder Case; and the 
popularity of his books has continued ever 
since. 


. April 13. Speaking at the annual spring 
luncheon of the Town Hall, New York City, 


at which S. K. Ratcliffe, British author and 
lecturer was the guest of honor, Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon declared that democracy was 
becoming a by-word for “a complete lack of 
that leadership which has the courage of its 
own decisions and for a betrayal of every 
given promise, if that act of treason could in 
some way contribute to one’s feeling of com 
fort and safety.” He called for an adherence 
rather to “liberty’—“the integrity of the in- 
dividual, the freedom of the mind and. . . the 
humanity of the heart.” Erika Mann, Rupert 
Hughes, and Mlle. Eve Curie were among the 
other speakers. 


JUNE BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
For United States subscribers: 
America in Mid-Passage, by Charles and Mary 
Beard. Macmillan 
For Canadian subscribers: 
Wickford Point, by John P. 


Literary Guild 
Peculiar Treasure, by Edna Ferber. 


Marquand. Little 


Double 


day 


Junior Literary Guild 
Ider boys: River 
Doubleday 
Older girls: The Girl 
Edith Tallant. Lippincott 


Rising! by Hubert Skid 


Who Was Marge, by 


Intermediate group: Joan and the Three Deer, 
by Marjorie Medary. Random House 

Primary group: Chester, by Charles Bracker 
Messner 

Catholic Book Club 

The Bishop Jots It Down, by Rev. Francis 
Clement Kelly. Harper 

May choice: Orestes A. Brownson, by Arthur 
Schlesinger. Little 

















Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Q in 1938 the publishers of the En- 
» cyclopaedia Britannica announced a 
& NEW volume... THE BRITANNICA 
me BOOK OF THE YEAR. Priced at 


we only $10, the success of this book 


among discriminating readers was in- 
stant and gratifying—even the pub- 
lishers were surprised! 


The 1939 volume is now ready for 
distribution. New facts, new faces, 
new articles, a completely new book 

. and indispensable annual encyclo- 
paedia designed to keep you in touch 
with the times. 


Over 500 eminent contributors, 1200 
articles, 768 pages and 500 pictures; the 
entire volume is written by Britannica 
experts for intelligent readers... and 
the price is still ONLY $10. 


if not available at your bookstore, 
write for further information to En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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their new books at a glance e. 


A clever, metal loc king device 
holds the jackets in the binder. The 
front and back covers and the flaps 
containing the synopsis of books can 
be read quickly and easily. 


The jac ket on top can be seen 
through the transparent celluloid 
cover. These binders will make an 
attractive addition to your library. 


Book jackets of various sizes may 
be inserted in the binder, which is 


132 x 10 inches. 


Mail your order today. 
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R. C. Hutchinson 


{The following autobiographical letter was written 
for the Wilson Bulletin by Ray Coryton Hutchinson, 
32-year-old English novelist, living at Birdlip, Glouces- 
tershire.] 


WAS brought up in an exceedingly com- 

fortable home in a London suburb. Went 
to boarding-school at thirteen and hated the 
first three years—homesickness chiefly. Then 
Oxford, where I wasted my time. I joined 
the cavalry section of the O. T. C. hoping 
to learn to ride, but found that my tempera- 
ment was incompatible with that of the horse 
. . . the brutes wouldn’t start. When they 
did start they wouldn’t stop. They scraped 
me off on boughs of trees, they threw me 
over their heads, they jerked me over their 
backsides . . . I gave it up and went into the 
Air Squadron, where I did learn how to take 
up an aeroplane and bring it down without 
smashing it. 

A great deal of my last year was spent in 
nervously shadowing what you would call a 
co-ed (our term is “undergraduette”). This 
was the one sensible thing I did at Oxford, 
and we became betrothed almost immediately 
after I had sat for my final “Schools” (Eng- 
lish for examinations !). [He married Margaret 
Jones in 1929.] 

I went into the firm of J. & J. Colman 
Ltd., Norwich, manufacturers of mustard and 
a lot of other things. At first into the For- 
eign Dissection Dept., then to the Advertis- 
ing Dept., where I was chief assistant to the 
manager for six years or so... but I never 
found the business of selling things such an 
outsize thrill as some people do, and three 
years ago last autumn (our word for Fall) 
I tried the experience of giving my whole 
time to what I call work—viz. writing. I am 
still trying it, and shall go on as long as my 
banker (and/or Herr Hitler) lets me. 

I wrote stories as far back as I can re- 
member . .. I wrote my first “novel” at 
school—a “thriller” of 20,000 words. At Ox- 
ford I wrote hardly anything except one 
short story which eventually found its way 
into Edward O’Brien’s annual collection 
(1928). When I went into business I spent 
my spare time writing short stories—as well 
as doing a little acting at the Norwich Mad- 
dermarket Theatre—but only one or two 
magazines, such as the English Review, would 
take them. So I tried my hand at a novel, 
Thou Hast a Devil, which was eventually 
published (not in America). I have read 
many first novels, but not, on my oath, any- 
thing quite so excruciatingly naive as this one. 
I then wrote what I thought was a pot-boiler. 
So far from boiling the pot it was (rightly) 
refused by nearly every publisher in London. 
My third book, The Answering Glory, was 
better I think. Friends of mine still read 
and like it. But it fell stone cold over here. 
In America, if I remember rightly, it had a 
very kind press. My next, The Unforgotten 
Prisoner, was a Book Society choice here. 





R. C. HUTCHINSON 


The one after that, One Light Burning, was 
I still think—much better written, but it didn’t 
sell on either side. 

All these were written in the evenings, afte: 
a full day’s work. Shining Scabbard, th 
next one, was a choice of the Americat 
Book-of-the-Month-Club. Testament, the 
recent was a choice of the Book Society here, 
won the Sunday Times gold medal for fi 
tion, and is being translated into five lan 
guages—but has been a failure, I gather, in 
the States. ... 

We have four (rather pleasant, I think) 


most 


children (girl-boy-girl-boy, 8-6-4-l—‘a very 

neat job,” J. B. Priestley once said). 
Nothing I could say about the political 

situation would have any value. ... I think 


the immediate fact of importance which is 
sometimes not wholly appreciated in America 
is that London is some 3000 miles nearer to 
Cologne than New York is. (I should add 
to this that I thank God there is a great 
democratic country sufficiently far from 
Europe to get on with the business of democ- 
racy.) This proximity, at any rate, affects 
the people in my trade rather unhappily. To 
write a first-class novel, whatever its length, 
takes, I should say, not less than two years. 
And none of us know that we are going to 
get one year, or for that matter six months 
(I don’t mean that that’s the only thing wrong 
with the English contemporary novel.) Call 
this “jitters” if you like. 

This is, I think, a day for journalists. The 
novelists can’t keep up with the stream; the 
breadth and depth and fullness and lovely 
proportions of the art—as the masters have 
revealed it—cannot show themselves in this 
uproar. 
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Finest Historical Writings 
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A Complete World History 
Ghe 
New Larned History 


for Ready Reference, 
Reading and Research 


GIVES YOU the equivalent of an ex- 
tensive history collection. 5500 out- 
standing historical writers are quoted 
from 9783 volumes. 


RECOMMENDED in all authoritative 
lists of essential reference tools for 
school and library. 


COMPRESSES INTO 
TWELVE HANDY 'VOL- 
UMES material that would 
ordinarily require from 38 
to 40 volumes. A unique 
arrangement which em- 
ploys a finely developed 
system of cross references 
brings out every connec- 
tion between related sub- 
jects. Makes repetition 
unnecessary. The New 
Larned covers: 


Economics 

Government 

Social Movements 

International Relations 

Industry 

Education 

Fine Arts 

Literature 

Science and Invention 

Religion 

Military and Naval Af- 

fairs 
Biographies 
Geographical teferen- 
ces 

NEARLY 700 documents, treaties, 
state papers, etc. are included in addi- 
tion to a wealth of needed illustra- 
tive material, specially drawn histori- 
cal maps... and useful bibliographies 
in every department of historical 
research. 


New Low Service Basis Rates 
Write today for your rate 


The H.W. Wilson Company 
950-72 University Ave., New York 














If You Have It, 
It Will Circulate 


A PLEA 
AND A PLAY 


By Welford Beaton 
America’s foremost authority on Screen Art 


Hollywood always is in the market 
for story material. It pays the highest 
prices for such material. Among the 
present and prospective patrons of 
your library there are scores who 
would like to write for the screen if 
they knew how to proceed. 


In simple and authoritative lan- 
guage Mr. Beaton in his Plea explains 
why a change must be made in the 
manner of writing for the screen, and 
in his Play gives a vivid and enlight- 
ening demonstration of the form the 
aspiring screen writer should follow. 


A TEXT BOOK WITH FICTION VALUE 


Who Is Welford Beaton? 


London, England, Express—Welford Beaton is 
America’s most discerning motion picture critic. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Press—Mr Seaton is 
to the movie business what Mr. Nathan is to the 


stage 


Cleveland, Ohio, Plaindealer—lose, intelligent 
observer of the movies. 


Fannie Hurst—His contributions distinctive, 
crammed with a _ fearless personality, written in 
a manner to delight the soul of a scribe 


New York Post—Clever, practical and _ witty 
erith 


H. Lb. Mencken—He is a _ vigorous, excellent 
writer 


London, England, Evening News—The most 
enlirhtened and broadminded film critic in 
America, 


Paul R. Wendt, Visual Education Service, 
University of Minnesota—Mr. Beaton’s writings 
are sincere, based on a realistic understanding of 
the fundamentals of motion pictures. 


A PLEA AND A PLAY 
$1.00 Postpaid 


HOLLYWOOD 
SPECTATOR 


6513 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
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Zora Neale Hurston 


F her background Zora Neale Hurston 

writes: “When I pitched headforemost 
into the world I landed in the crib of Negro- 
ism. From the earliest rocking of my cradle 
I had kno. about the capers Brer Rabbit is 
apt to cut. . . But it was only when I was away 
from my native surroundings, that I could see 
myself like somebody else. . .” A good school- 
ing, literary connections, and two successive 
Guggenheim Fellowships have enabled her to 
see not only herself but the folk tradition of 
her race without an over-abundance of sensa- 
tionalism. And that what she says about the 
Negro comes from the Negro has an obvious 
significance. 

Zora Neale Hurston was born January 7, 
1901, in Eatonville, Fla., the first incorporated 
Negro town in America—“the city of five 
lakes, three croquet courts, three hundred brown 
skins, three hundred good swimmers, plenty 
guavas, two schools, and no jail-house.” She 
was sent to school for a while, but after the 
death of her mother, Lucy Hurston, she was 
removed, at the age of thirteen and obliged to 
mind her eldest brother's children. Three years 
later she ran away, got a job with a white 
woman as a lady’s maid; at seventeen was en- 
rolled at Morgan Academy in Baltimore, went 
to high school; and then on to Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington. For Stylus, a campus 
literary magazine, she wrote her first story. 
At the end of her sophomore year she left 
school and began to submit stories to the edi- 
tor of Opportunity, a journal of Negro life; 
he encouraged her considerably and suggested 
that she go to New York. Here she met Fan- 
nie Hurst, Carl Van Vechten, Blanche Colton 
Williams, and John Erskine; and won second 
prize in a literary competition. 

In 1925 she was awarded a scholarship to 
Barnard, was admitted as a Junior, and studied 
anthropology under the eminent Dr. Franz 
Boas. For several months’ research she re- 
turned to the Deep South to delve into Negro 
folklore. Thru the Rosenwald Fund she was 
provided two years’ continuation at Columbia; 
she did not complete Ph.D requirements, but 
in 1936 received a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
the study of intimate and primitive life in 
Haiti and Jamaica. 

Meanwhile she had become Fannie Hurst’s 
amanuensis. And Fannie Hurst (who would 
scour the town for a “bargain in soda biscuits 
to eat with cheese and then pay an enormous 
sum for a beautiful plate to eat it from”) 
wrote the introduction to her first novel, 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine, which, for rhythm, dialect, 
and candid naturalness, was an able piece of 
Negro portraiture. A year later came Mules 
and Men, the findings of a long folk-lore hunt 
in the South. In the more cloistered communi- 
ties—where the Negro often regards outsiders 
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with a shy and polite resistance—lay her best 
source. And she succeeded in finding and re- 
cording a wealth of tales. The book was sup- 
plemented with folk- and work- songs, voodoo 
formulae, the “paraphernalia of conjure,” and 
root doctors’ prescriptions. 

Their Eyes Were Watching God, an unaf- 
fected story of life among Florida Negroes, 
was published in 1937; and last year came the 
yield of her two Guggenheim Fellowships 
spent in Jamaica and Haiti. Tell My Horse 
concerned itself chiefly with voodooism, Zom- 
bies (“bodies without souls”), and milder folk- 
lore, its title stemming from “Parley cheval 
ou,” the words with which a “spirit rider” 
begins to dictate thru the lips of his “mount,” 
or person whose mind he appears to possess. 
By the celebrated “houngan,” Dieu Donnez St. 
Leger, she was conducted thru some of the rites 
of initiation for the voodoo priesthood. More- 
over she was permitted to touch an “authen- 
tic’ Zombie, to listen to the broken noises in 
its throat, and then to photograph it. 

Altho she was somewhat disheartened at the 
public’s indifference to a concert of genuine 
spirituals and work songs which she herself 
supervised at the John Golden Theatre in New 
York (1932), she hopes that it will some day 
be possible to bring an African faculty to 
America to teach Negro music and dancing. 
She believes that only by retention and im- 
provement of his own native abilities can the 
Negro add anything to Western arts. 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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elementary or high school use 


BOOK 


and 


LIBRARY PLAYS 


Compiled by 
EpituH M. PHELPS 


Cloth 


222p Postpaid $2.25 
This book | 
contains sixteen 
new plays suit- 
able for presen- 
tation by ele- 
mentary or high 
school pupils. Both long and short 
plays are included. All were se- 
lected with a view to their useful- 
ness upon various occasions, as- 
sembly or class-room use, Book- 
week celebrations or Parent-Teacher 
meetings. They are uniformly en- 
tertaining and easy to produce.* 
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Here are the tested methods, 
and procedures made famous by 


THE MAN MARKETING CLINIC 


ICK YOUR JOB 
“AND LAND IT! 


By M. G. and S. W. EDLUND 

In concrete detail, this book outlines and 
illustrates the highly successful methods 
developed in the Job Clinics conducted by 
the authors. Not a mere “theory book” 
but a thoroughly specific guide which your 
readers can use to locate and get the jobs 
they want. 


SUGGESTION: Librarians report 


more calls for this book than for many fiction 
favorites. Order maximum requirements. $3. 


(At Your Recutar Discount) 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


7O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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*Purchasers of Book and Library 
Plays may rent extra paper bound 
copies at 25c the month each for study 
by members of casts. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
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950 University Ave. 
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KEY TO THE 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


books and materials 


Compiled by 
RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


This book is designed for use by li- 
brarians, science teachers and leaders of 
boy or girl groups in directing reading 
activities about the sky, the weather, rocks 
and minerals, plants, trees, insects, fish, 
birds, reptiles and animals. 

The author's professional library train- 
ing and experience with boys’ groups 
have been splendidly blended in the com- 
pilation of this practical and useful bib- 
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age. 


256 pages cloth 


Postpaid $2.50 
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ew Books on Photography 
THAT WILL SELL TO CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY with the MINIATURE CAMERA 
By DUANE FEATHERSTONHAUGH 


This new book by a successful press photographer tells exactly 
how to take pictures that will sell. Written for the amateur 
who wants to turn spare time into money by selling to news- 
papers; and for the man with ambitions to become a press 
Explains equipment necessary, processing of 
A thoroughly practical 


photographer. 
new work and how to submit prints. 


guide. 160 pages, 25 illustrations, 54% x8, cloth, ready April 
Mesh ceKe $2.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS and SOLUTIONS 
By J. I. CRABTREE and G. E. MATTHEWS 


Real help from two eminent chemists on handling chemicals 
in photographic work. Based on 25 years of work in the 
Research Laboratories of the Eastman Kodak Company, this 
book is intensely practical, and written in non-technical lan- 
guage. The amateur will find it an invaluable aid in diagnos- 
ing production troubles, in avoiding costly mistakes and in 


getting better results. 368 pages, 95 illustrations, 6 x 9, cloth. 





$4.00 
THE ART OF LIFELIKE THROUGH THE 
TABLE TOP PORTRAITURE WITH NIGHT WITH YOUR 

PHOTOGRAPHY YOUR CAMERA CAMERA 


By Artruur C. GLEED 


The first book on this fas- 
cinating branch of photog- 
raphy. Describes how scen- 
ery is built with scraps of 
material, uncovers the tricks 
of making figures and set- 
tings to achieve realism. A 
thoroughly practical guide in 
a field limited only by the 
imagination of the photoz- 
rapher. 48 pages, illustrated, 
5x7%, cloth... .$1.25. 


By W. H. Doerinc 


A new book by a man who 
really knows portraiture. 
Tells how to produce good 
portraits by the simplest 
means; illustrated with nu- 
merous pictures and _ dia- 
grams. Covers the field from 
simple portraits to the more 
elaborately lighted ones. 110 
pages, illustrated, 6x8%%, 
cloth... .$2.00. 


American Photogra phic 


353 NEWBERRY STREET 


Camera House 


By W. Kross 


Another of those very popu 
lar books written in the 
same style as_ the Photo 
Guide Series. The text and 
illustrations are intimately 
tied up so that it is easily 
read and understood A 
kinds of night photography 
graphically illustrated and 
explained. 6x8%, clotl 


ready April 28... .$1.75 


ublishing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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